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Vou. XXIV. BALTIMORE, 


APRIL, 1909. 


THE INDICATIVE AFTER A PRESENT, 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER A PAST. 


Grammarians have often called attention to the 
fact that the indicative is usually employed after 
a present tense, while the subjunctive may be used 
in the same statement if a past tense be substituted 
for the present tense in the principal proposition. 
Wilmanns in his Deutsche Schulgrammatik, p. 90, 
after stating the rule, adds here by way of illustra- 
tion: ‘‘Man sagt: Ich weiss, dass er auf dem 
Lande ist. Tritt aber das regierende Verbum ins 
Prateritum, so lisst sich der Konjunktiv brauchen : 
Ich wusste, dass er auf dem Lande wire.’’ Altho 
this rule has often been correctly stated, the writer 
is not acquainted with any work that has explained 
this construction adequately or presented its history. 

The writer’s attention has recently been called 
to this problem in the course of a spirited corres- 
pondence regarding his article, The Use of the Sub- 
junctive in German to Indicate Certainty or Fact, 
which appeared in M. L. N., May, 1908, pp. 
134-137. Several teachers of German have in 
the form of detailed letters to the writer tried to 
disprove his statement that the subjunctive is 
often employed to indicate certainty or fact, and 
quite independently of one another they all claim 
that the fact that the indicative is often used after 
a present tense, while the subjunctive is employed 
after a past tense indicates clearly that the sub- 
junctive in indirect discourse always has more or 
less the force of uncertainty. Their common ar- 
gument is that there is always in the nature of the 
case something doubtful about an act that has 
taken place in the past, as feelings and impres- 
sions once vividly felt as true may later be dis- 
carded. One of these correspondents calls atten- 
tion to a passage on page 339 of Heyse’s Deutsche 
Grammatik, where the idea of unreality found in 
the past subjunctive in unreal conditions such as 
“Tch ware gliicklich, wenn ich gesund wére’’ is 
represented as the natural mingling of the force of 
uncertainty contained in the subjunctive and the 


uncertainty suggested by the form of the past 
tense. The passage in question runs in part as 
follows : ‘‘ Die Priiteritalform driickt also den in 
dem Konditionalis liegenden negativen Begriff 
aus ; das Nichtwirklichsein des bloss hypothetisch 
Angenomenen wird als ein Vergangenes aufge- 
fasst.’? Later in this same connection attention 
is called to the idea of unreality contained in the 
past indicative in such sentences as ‘‘ Maria Stuart 
war (for wire) noch heute frei, wenn ich es nicht 
verhindert (hitte).’’ This correspondent regards 


No. 4. 


the use of the subjunctive after a past tense as _ 


quite similar to the use of the past tense in unreal 
conditions, and concludes that there is in the sub- 
junctive following a past tense a similar force of 


uncertainty. The common conclusion reached by | 


all these correspondents working quite independ- 


ently seemed to the writer to have considerable 
weight, and has led him to reéxamine the mate- 
rials formerly collected by him and to reread the 
Gothic documents and the principal Old High 
German writings. The results of this study show | 
clearly that the theory of these correspondents is. 
entirely destroyed by the simple fact that foone) 
the oldest historic period to the present day the’ 
subjunctive is often used after a past tense to indi-! 
cate certainty or fact. In the statement ‘‘ Quad, © 
wart er ana zuival des giweltig ubar al’’ (Otfrid’s 
Evangelienbuch, tv, 34. 17), it is evident that in 
spite of the use of the subjunctive after a past tense 
the author has taken especial pains to indicate 
that the person whose words are indirectly reported 
was absolutely convinced of the truth of the utter- 
ance and the context clearly shows that the author 
himself agrees with him. Also in modern German 
many cases are so plain that there can scarcely be 
a reasonable doubt that the subjunctive in our own 
time even more so than formerly is often employed 
after a past tense merely to indicate grammatical 
dependence or, in other words, indirectness of 
statement without a shadow of uncertainty im- 


plied. Then the question arises: What is the 


explanation of the use of the subjunctive after a 
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past tense where the indicative is employed after 

the present tense ? 

Dr. Matthias gives an explanation of this con- 
struction in his Sprachleben und Sprachschaden, 
| p. 887; Professor Wilmanns in his Deutsche 

Grammatik, vol. 11, p. 244, Anm. 2; Professor 
Behaghel in his Gebrauch der Zeitformen, p. 72 ; 
Dr. Wunderlich in Der deutsche Satzbau, p. 350. 
The treatment in each case is very brief and is in 
part unclear to the writer. The views vary in 
that the authors come to a totally different result 
or are presenting only different phases of a larger 
question. As these distinguished scholars have 
not been able to agree and the problem demands 
a solution, the writer after considerable hesitation 
attempts to offer an explanation. 

A reading of the principal Old High German 
writings shows conclusively that it was also a rule 
in the oldest period of historic German to employ 
the indicative after a present tense: ‘‘ Giwisso 
sagen ih thir ein: thar nirstirbit man nihein”’ 
(Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch, v, 23. 261). ‘‘Ih 
sagen iu in alawara: ni wirdit in es mera’’ (id., 
u, 20. 14). ‘‘Thoh sagen ih iu in war min: sie 
warun manslagon sin’’ Iv, 20. 39). ‘‘Ih 
zellu hiar ubarlut: irstuant tho manag gotes 
drut’’ (ib., 1v, 34. 9). ‘‘Thir zell ih hiar nu 
suntar : was harto in leid thaz wuntar’’ (ib., m1, 

4.112). This construction is very common in 
rid and hence there are many examples at our 
Misposal for purposes of study. An examination 
of all these examples shows that in almost all of 
‘them the construction of the clauses is paratact- 
ical, and this is doubtless the original form of 
such statements. The subordinate clause is in 
fact an independent proposition, and hence the 
indicative is natural. In most cases the principal 
_ verb is in the first person as in the examples given 
above. Altho the speaker begins by ‘‘I tell you ’’ 
| \he does not feel the following utterance as an indi- 
| rect report, but proceeds as in lively narrative to 
_ tell the story in the indicative. The indicative is 
also used after a past tense as the author forgets 
that he is reporting indirectly and in lively tone 
relates the occurrence, or where the subordinate 
clause assumes subordinate form shows that he is 
3 under the influence of direct narrative by using 
the past indicative, the tense of direct narrative : 
‘*Sliumo sageta er mo thaz, thaz er mo er kund 
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was’? (ib., 11, 7. 61).  Wanta ih thir,” quad 


er, ‘‘zalta, daz ih thih irkanta” (ib., m1, 7. 69), 


This is also very common in our own time : ‘Ich 
erfuhr von dem Gastwirt, die Herrschaften kamen 
grade aus hiesigem Ort ’’ (Hoffmann’s Rittmeister, 
p- 97). Sie telegraphierten iiber die neuesten 
Ereignisse, dass am 30. Oktober einige junge 
Armenier in das Regierungsgebinde drangen und 


dort auf den Kommandanten der Gendarmerie | 


schossen (Kélnische Zeitung). Dr. Wunderlich 


in his Satzbau, p. 350, seems to assert that only | 
the subjunctive can be used here after a past. It | 


must be a slip of his pen, for the indicative now 
as in earlier periods, is common here. Thus the 
indicative can be used after either a present or a 
past tense. The reason why the subjunctive can- 
not be used after a present tense, while it may be 
employed after the past tense, seems to be that the 
speaker employing the present tense feels so close 
to the events that he relates them directly, while 
if he is narrating of the past he may no longer 
feel directly related to the events and may conse- 
quently use the indirect form of statement, the 


subjunctive, or he may under the influence of | 
livelier impressions feel a direct relation to them | 


and employ the past indicative as in narrative. 


Thus the use of the indicative or subjunctive here - 


is not a question of the truth or the untruth of the 
statement, but simply a question of directness or 


closeness of the speaker’s relation to the events | 


described. Thus the speaker can at all times 
assume a close relation to the events. He can 
even go into the past and from a point in past 
time vividly look forward : ‘‘’s ist gut, aber ich 


hatt’ nicht geglaubt, dass du dies Jahr noch fer- _ 


tig wirst’? (Hermann Hesse’s Peter Camenzind, — 


p. 254) (the form wirst a present with the force 
of the future ; future time to the subject of the 


main verb at the moment in question, but past at 


the time of utterance). ‘‘ Ich hab’ nicht gewusst, 


dass der Herr Olten kommt’? (Hermine Villin- 
ger’s Das letzte Wort) (kommt used with the same — 
temporal force as wirst in the preceding sentence). 
It is a curious fact that all who have discussed © 
this question have positively stated that only the © 


subjunctive is used here. It is simply an over- 
sight, for this construction is quite common in the 
literature of our time. It seems to occur usually 
in colloquial language. 
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Otfrid’s choice of the verb of saying throws 
some light upon the general question under con- 
sideration. Wherever he assumes a direct rela- 
tion to the events, 7. e., where he feels inclined to 
narrate himself, he chooses sagen and zellen, but 
chooses quedan to report indirectly. Hence he 
usually employs the indicative after sagen and 
zellan, but uses the subjunctive after quedan in 
every case but one. The subjunctive after quedan 
does not necessarily denote uncertainty, indeed it 
may clearly denote certainty as illustrated above. 
The subjunctive in many cases here merely indi- 
cates indirectness of statement. In a few cases 
the subjunctive is used after zel/en and in one 
case after sagen. In most of these cases it seems 
almost as tho Otfrid even here assumes a direct 
relation to the events, 7. e., he brands the state- 
ments as false: ‘‘zalt in in giwissi, thaz er then 
man ni wessi’’ (Iv, 18. 30). There are, how- 
ever, two cases here where the subjunctive is used 
merely to denote indirectness of statement, not 
unreality, for in both cases the author evidently 
believed the statements: ‘‘Zaltun imo... thaz 

. sin sun gineran wari’’ (111, 2. 28). ‘‘Ja 
saget man, thaz zi waru sie scrigtin fon theru 
baru’’ (1v, 26,19). In spite of these excep- 
tions it might possibly be true that by the use of 
the subjunctive with zellen Otfrid felt at times an 
impulse to differentiate the idea of unreality from 
that of mere indirectness of statement expressed 
by quedan with the subjunctive. Modern usage 
is also struggling toward differentiation here by 
discarding the old sequence of tenses and using in 
the subordinate clause the principal tenses (pres- 
ent, perfect, future) of the subjunctive to indicate 
indirectness of statement and a historical tense 
(past, past perfect, conditional) to denote unre- 
ality : ‘‘Sie sagten, sie seien krank’’ (indirect 
statement), but to denote unreality : ‘‘ Und von 
Herzen wiinschen wir der Kundgebung den Er- 
folg, dass sie den Glauben zerstoren hilft, dass 
wir Deutschen wieder bloss ein Volk von Denkern 
und Dichtern und Traiumern wéren’’ (Hambur- 
ger Nachrichten, Jan. 21, 1907). Real differen- 
tiation has not yet been attained here, for the old 
sequence is still widely used and hence after a 
past tense we cannot distinguish indirectness of 
statement from unreality : ‘‘ Er sagte, er hatte es 
getan’’ (indirect statement or unreality). 
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Otfrid selects the indirect form with quedan 
where there is a reference to the future in a nar- 
ration of past events : ‘‘ Er quad, er selbo quami”’ 
(iu, 3. 7). The past subjunctive quami corres- 
ponds in direct discourse to the present indicative 
with the force of the future. The present has 
been attracted into the form of the past tense 
under the influence of the preceding past tense. 
Otfrid does not use the narrative form with sagen 
or zellen here, for this would require a past in- 
dicative in the subordinate clause and would point 
to the past. As mentioned above, Modern Ger- 
man can use the present indicative here with the 
force of the future as Modern German has in part 
emancipated itself from the older sequence of 
tenses. 

Professor Delbriick in Paul und Braunes Bei- 
triage, vol. 29, p. 235, explains Otfrid’s use of 
sagen and quedan quite differently : ‘‘ Bemerkens- 
wert ist, dass quedan den Optativ, sagen den In- 
dikativ liebt. Das erstere wird eine aus dem 
Innern kommende Ausserung, sagen dagegen die 
Mitteilung von Beobachtetem bezeichnet haben.’’ 
Professor Willmanns in his Deutsche Grammatik, 
vol. 11, p. 242, gives an explanation quite sim- 
ilar if the writer understands the language. Thus 
both of these scholars seem to mean that Otfrid 
employs sagen with the indicative to denote a fact, 
but quedan with the subjunctive to denote unre- 
ality or a mere conception. To the writer this 
view does not accord with the actual usage of 
Otfrid. With this author it seems usually to be 
a question of directness or indirectness of relation 
to the events described. He used sagen or zellen 
with the indicative for the direct form of narrative 
and quedan with the subjunctive for the indirect 
statement. To-day usage is more simple and just 
as expressive. We employ in both cases sagen in 
the principal proposition and according to the 
meaning use in the subordinate clause the indic- 
ative or subjunctive as explained above. 

To avoid misunderstanding it should be added 
that the above-discussed general rule does not 
apply to statements containing the ideas of unre- 
ality, uncertainty, doubt, or a subjective view. 
Here the subjunctive is the rule, even after a 
present tense : ‘‘ Ich kann doch nicht sagen, dass 
ich krank bin,’’ I hesitate to announce the fact of 
my sickness, but ‘‘Ich kann doch nicht sagen, 
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dass ich krank sei,’’ I hesitate to pretend to be 
sick. ‘‘Ich hére, dass es Deutsche seien.’’ There 
is a greater tendency to use the indicative in the 
first person than in the third as the speaker 
naturally regards his own beliefs and utterances 
as facts: ‘‘Ich glaube, dass es Deutsche sind,’’ 
but ‘‘ Er glaubt, dass es Deutsche seien.”’ After 
a past tense the subjunctive is in general more 
common with reference to the future than to the 


past: ‘‘ Es war gewiss, dass er log, gelogen hatte, 
liigen werde (or wiirde). 


The subjunctive to- 
day as formerly is quite common even after a first 
person in the present tense when the governing 
verb contains an expression of will: ‘‘Ich will 
nicht, dass auch nur ein einziger schlaff werde 
durch Weibertriinen und Weibergeschrei’’ (Su- 


_ dermann’s Teja, 1, 5). 


GrorGE O. CuRME. 
Northwestern University. 


THE SOURCE OF THE MAIN PLOT OF 
SHIRLEY’S LOVE TRICKS. 


Koeppel ' attributes to the influence of Jonson’s 
Silent Woman the part of Shirley’s comedy Love 
Tricks in which the old Rufaldo is married to 
Antonio disguised as a woman and finds the bride 
more than his match. But the similarity is only 
in the general situation, and even here Shirley 
was hardly indebted to Jonson ; for his main plot, 
even in most of its details, is to be found in 
Riche’s Farewell to Militarie Profession, the eighth 
history, ‘“‘Of Phylotus and Emilia.’’* Jonson 
himself, indeed, in the points in which The Silent 
Woman varies from Libanius, may have had in 
mind this story of Riche ; but, unlike Love Tricks, 
The Silent Woman resembles Riche’s novel so 
slightly that one is equally ready to believe Jon- 


1 Ben Jonson’s Wirkung auf zeitgendssische Dramatiker, 
pp. 153, 154. 

2 The same story, whether drawn from Riche or not, is 
dramatized, with little variation, in the Scottish play 
Philotus (1603). See the Shakespeare Society’s edition 
of Riche’s Farewell, Intro., pp. viii, ix. Shirley would 
more likely have known Riche’s version than this, 
however. 
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son followed Plautus’s Casina or, as Symonds has 
suggested, Aretino’s IZ Marescalco.* 

Shirley has complicated and enlarged Riche’s 
story, but his changes are not such as to obscure 
in the least his source. He has taken over, for 
example, all of Riche’s characters, as the follow- 
ing correspondences show : 

Riche. Shirley. 
Emilia. Selina. 
Philotus. Rufaldo. 
Flavius. Infortunio. 


A young girl - - - - 
Her old lover, - - - - 
Her young lover, - - - 


Father of the girl, - - Alberto. Cornelio. 
Brother of the girl, - - Philerno. Antonio. 
Daughter of the old lover, Brisilla. Hilaria. 


The story of Philotus and Emilia is briefly this, 
Alberto would force his daughter Emilia to marry 
Philotus. His age repels her more than his wealth 
attracts, and, disguised as a man, she finally flees 
to her lover, Flavius, who takes her to his home. 
A servant sees her escape and discovers the matter 
to Alberto. Father and old lover go in search of 
her just as Alberto’s son, Philerno, who has been 
reared at Naples and hence is a stranger to them, 
comes to Rome to join his father’s family. Phi- 
lerno is immediately taken for Emilia, and, seeing 
the drift of things, determines to play the part 
assigned him and take the chance for an adven- 
ture. Philotus asks that his presumptive bride 
be given to him for safe keeping, and Philerno, 
now dressed in his sister’s clothes, is accordingly 
presented to Philotus’s daughter, Brisilla, as her 
future mother and her room-mate till the wed- 
ding. Philerno persuades Brisilla that he has 
been changed into a man in answer to their 
desire, and the two accept each other as husband 
and wife. On the first night after the public 
marriage of Philotus, the supposed Emilia insists 
that the matter of the mastery be decided between 
them at once, and ends by giving the old bride- 
groom such a beating that he readily consents to 
the conditions imposed upon him, which concern 
chiefly the ‘‘ bride’s’’ freedom of movement and 
right to separate herself from him. So Philerno 
returns to Brisilla, leaving a courtesan to visit 
Philotus later on as the bride. Meanwhile, Fla- 
vius, who has seen the wedding ceremony, believ- 


3 Lit., Vol. p. 178. 
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ing that Emilia has been married to Philotus and 
that he ‘‘hymself had been deceived by some 
devill or spirite, that had taken upon hym the 
likenesse of Emelia,’’ thrusts the real Emilia out 
of doors. Unable to convince Flavius of her 
identity, she appeals to her father. The whole 
company is brought together, explanations are 
forced, and the marriage of Flavius and Emilia 
and of Philerno and Brisilla follows. 

In the corresponding parts of Love Tricks, Selina 
at first refuses her lover Infortunio, and eagerly 
accepts the wealthy old Rufaldo contrary to her 
father’s judgment—a change from Riche’s story 
which is, to my mind, decidedly at the expense of 
naturalness, for it leaves us unprepared to find her 
the next day fleeing in shepherd’s garb to escape 
‘*such a heap of age, achés, and rheum.’’ With 
the bride missing on the wedding morn, her brother 
Antonio, who is supposed to have gone in quest of 
her, dons her clothes and plays her part at the 
wedding. His ruse is for the sake of gaining 
access to Hilaria, Rufaldo’s daughter, who concurs 
in the trick. On the first night Rufaldo fares as 
Philotus does in Riche’s story ; there is the same 
scrimmage and the same victory for the ‘‘ bride,”’ 
much the same conditions being imposed upon the 
thoroughly subdued husband and gratefully ac- 
cepted by him,—with the result that the bride, 
refusing to bear Rufaldo company, is sent to room 
with Hilaria in order to save appearances. It is 
this feature of a bridegroom’s throwing his daugh- 
ter into the hands of a lover who is supposedly 
his own bride that distinguishes the story of Riche 
and of Shirley from that of Plautus and from many 
of its analogues. Meanwhile, Infortunio chances 
upon Selina in shepherd’s guise, but since he is 
confident that Selina is Rufaldo’s wife ‘‘or some 
devil, in her likeness, has abused them all with 
credulity,’’ she too fails to convince her lover. So 
she summons her father to the shepherds’ rendez- 
vous, and here, after explanations all around, Se- 
lina is given in marriage to Infortunio and Hilaria 
to Antonio. 

Most of the minor points of resemblance are 
unimportant or conventional, and it would be easy 
to make too much of them. One is perhaps worth 
mentioning. In Riche’s novel, Philerno tells Bri- 
silla the story of Pygmalion in order to convince 
her that Venus is able to grant their wish and 
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transform her father’s bride into her husband.‘ 
In Love Tricks, Gasparo says in connection with 
Rufaldo’s supposed transformation into a young 
man : 

** Are you in love? nay, the wonder is not so 
great ; who can express the power of love? I have 
read of a painter named Pygmalion, that made the 
picture of a woman,”’ etc.* 

Though it seems clear that Shirley drew from 
Riche, and not from Jonson, the main motive of 
his plot, he did borrow from The Silent Woman, I 
think, one incident which Koeppel fails to point 
out. In Love Tricks, the pretentious fool, Bubul- 
cus, prodded by Gasparo, is led to confess that 
Gorgon, a serving-man dressed as a woman, has 
borne him children. The relation of this to the 
episode of Daw, La-Foole, and Epicoene in The 
Silent Woman is of course obvious. 


C. R. BAsKERVILL. 
The University of Texas. 


GOETHE’S QUOTATION FROM HUTTEN 
IN DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT. Il. 


A second error into which Loeper fell, owing to 
defective memory, occurs in connection with his 
attempt to show that Goethe’s attention might 
have been called to Hutten by a certain article 
published by Herder. 

Goethe introduces his quotation from Hutten in 
connection with his discussion of conditions in 
Germany in 1775, in these words: ‘‘ Zu dieser 
Zeit war denn tiberhaupt die Richtung nach der 
Epoche zwischen dem fiinfzehnten und sechzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert eréffnet und lebendig. Die 
Werke Ulrichs von Hutten kamen mir in die 
Hinde und es schien wundersam genug, dass in 
unsern neuern Tagen sich das Ahnliche, was dort 
hervorgetreten, hier gleichfalls wieder zu mani- 
festieren schien. Folgender Brief Ulrichs von 
Hutten an Billibald Pirkheimer diirfte demnach 
hier eine schickliche Stelle finden.”’ 

Loeper’s note (/. ¢., p. 169) runs: ‘‘In Von 
deutscher Art und Kunst [1773] hatte Herder in 


4 Riche’s Farewell, Shakespeare Society, p. 204. 
5 Love Tricks, 1, i. 
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einem vielfach Goethe zugeschriebenen Aufsatze 
Huttens Denkmal erneuert.’’ 

Meyer’s memory must have played him the 
same trick, otherwise he wrote without reflecting 
(1. ¢., p. 294): ‘*v. Loeper erinnert daran, dass 
schon in der Flugschrift Von deutscher Art und 
Kunst Herder Huttens Denkmal erneuert hatte.’’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, Von deutscher Art 
und Kunst contains no ‘‘ monument to Hutten.’’ 
Diintzer knew where the article had appeared, 
but, ‘‘mirabile dictu,’’ did not point out Loeper’s 
error, and a wrong date in his own note (DNL., 
xx, 73) makes further search, or knowledge from 
some other source, necessary before the original 
‘‘monument’’ can be located. The article in 
question is entitled ‘‘ Hutten,’’ and is to be found 
in the July number for 1776 of Wieland’s Der 
Teutsche Merkur.® 

If Loeper’s memory had not been faulty, and he 
had still desired to show that Herder may have 
called Goethe’s attention to Hutten’s epistle in 
1775, he might have adduced these bits of evi- 
dence : In the opening paragraph of the article in 
the Merkur the unnamed author, Herder, excuses 
himself for appearing in print so late with a 
tribute to Hutten which he has had in his mind for 
so long atime. It would not be doing violence to 
this statement to assume that Herder had the 
main features of the article already worked out in 
his mind when he saw Goethe and conversed with 
him in 1775.° Further on in the article Herder 
recommends especially the reading of Hutten’s 


5 On p. ii of the introduction to his translation Wagner 
has the following to say about the article: ‘‘ Dieser Aufsatz 
wurde durch die unzeitige Dienstfertigkeit eines Nach- 
druckers [Himburg, in Goethens Schriften, 3te Aufl., Berlin, 
1779, iv, 51-94] unserm unsterblichen Goethe zugeschrie- 
ben, so dass Herder bei einem berichtigten Abdrucke in 
den Zerstreuten Blittern [5te Sammlung, 1793] sein Vater- 
recht giiltig machte. Dennoch steht es noch immer unter 
Goethes Namen in Schubart [Hutten] und Meiners’’ 
[ Hutten]. Himburg, however, was by no means the only 
person who attributed the article to Goethe. I find, for 
example, in a letter from Bodmer to Schinz (Nov. 12, 
1776), written between two and three years before the 
appearance of Himburg’s pirated edition, the following 
sentence: ‘‘Ich diirfte wetten, dass Huttens Leben im 
Julius des Merkures Géthen zum Verfasser habe.’’ 

®Cf. Herder’s letter to Lavater, Oct. 4, 1775, in Aus 
Herders Nachlass, ii, 141. That Goethe took an interest 
in the printed article is evident from Gesprdche, x, 12 f. 
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epistle to Pirkheimer. But it seems hardly neces- 
sary to show just how Goethe might have had his 
attention called to Hutten. What would be more 
natural than to assume that the author of Gétz, in 
his studies in connection with that drama, should 
have been more or less interested in Hutten, the 
friend and confederate of Sickingen.’ It would 
seem strange indeed if, as a student of the period 
of the Reformation, he should have failed to dip 
into the writings of one of the chief heroes and 
patriots of that time.*® 

Goethe does not say who called his attention to 
Hutten, or where he secured the copy of Hutten 
which he read.° No copy of the epistle to Pirk- 
heimer is mentioned in the manuscript catalogue 
of Goethe’s father’s library, which may be con- 
sulted at the Goethe-House in Weimar. Diintzer 
declares flatly that Goethe did not read it when he 
says he did, but Diintzer gives no grounds for his 
assertion. It is true that there is no evidence be- 
yond Goethe’s statement above quoted ; there is 
no reference to Hutten in Ephemerides, or the 
Gesprache or Briefe before Weimar. However, 
as we are forced to choose between the two con- 
flicting arbitrary statements, we may venture to 
believe that Goethe knew more about it than 
Diintzer. 

For our purpose here it makes no difference 
whether Goethe read the epistle in 1775 or earlier, 
or even after the appearance of Herder’s article. 
He may have seen fit to substitute a fictitious for 
the real date, for ‘‘poetical’’ reasons, as in the 
case of The Vicar of Wakefield, though there is no 
proof that he did. Many of the ideals set forth in 
the epistle correspond to Goethe’s own at that 
time, and Hutten’s defense of his position at 
court, showing the opportunities it afforded him 
to exert an influence where it would count most 
toward the uplifting of the people, was in certain 


™Haym, Herder, ii, 11: ‘‘ Ein sehr verzeihlicher Irr- 
tum, wenn dieser Aufsatz fiir eine Arbeit von Goethe 
gehalten wurde ; er bildet in der Tat in seiner Art ein Sei- 
tenstiick zu dem Gétz.’’ 

8In the 12th book of D. u. W., in connection with his 
account of the Darmstadt circle, Goethe says: ‘‘ Das Stu- 
dium des fiinfzehnten und sechzehnten Jahrhunderts be- 
schiftigte mich.”’ 

® He says ‘‘die Werke Ulrichs von Hutten,” but there 
was no complete edition at that time, as Herder points out 
in his article. 
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regards a fitting apology for Goethe’s early years 
at the court of Weimar. This fact was well calcu- 
lated to keep the epistle fresh in his memory. 
That the document occupied a prominent place in 
his thought is evident from what he says after his 
quotation from it : ‘‘ Wenn auch nicht in solchem 
Flusse des Zusammenhangs, so hatte ich doch von 
meinen vornehmeren Freunden und Bekannten 
dergleichen tiichtige und kraftige Gesinnungen zu 
vernehmen.... Es war zum Credo geworden, 
man miisse sich einen persdnlichen Adel erwer- 
ben.’’ Three paralipomena (J. ¢., p. 218 f.) be- 
long in this connection : ‘‘ Neu aufgetanes Feld, 
wie zur Zeit Ulrichs von Hutten. Seine Maximen 
ausgesprochen von Grund der Seele. Stelle aus 
Huttens Confessionen. Riicklick auf Ahnherrn.’’ 

‘*Verlangen sich durch eigen Verdienst aus- 
zuzeichnen. Klinger.” Waren die Ausdriicke 
meiner Freunde und Bekannten auch nicht ge- 
rade so derb und kraftig, so waren die Gesin- 
nungen gewiss dieselbigen.”’ 

‘*Ich habe oft die Worte Ulrichs von Hutten : 
man wolle, man miisse sich einen persdnlichen 
Adel verschaffen, klar und deutlich aussprechen 
héren.”” 

If Goethe did not read the epistle in 1775 or 
earlier he certainly had every reason for reading 
it in 1776. Der Teutsche Merkur for that year 
used as frontispieces several pictures of prominent 
men of the Reformation. A portrait of Hutten 
appeared in the February number. The same 
number contained an article on Hutten by Wie- 
land. The June number contained a portrait of 
Pirkheimer and, under the heading ‘‘ Nachricht 
von Wilibald Pirckhaimer,’’ the following an- 
nouncement of Herder’s article, which was to 
appear in the July number: ‘‘ Wir wiinschten 
aber, und nichts wire billiger, als dass jedem 
in einem hohen Grade vortreffichen deutschen 
Mann, dessen Andenken wir im Merkur erneuern 
und allgemeiner zu machen suchen, von einem 
unsrer Zeitgenossen, der dazu innern Beruf fiihlte, 
ein so edles Denkmal gesetzt wiirde, wie dasjenige 
ist, das uns vor wenigen Tagen, zum Gediichtnis 
Ulrichs von Hutten, von einem der ersten Schrift- 


10 «« Klinger’? in Goethe’s own hand on the margin of 
the ms., whereas the Ms. is in John’s hand. Cf. in this 
connection Goethe’s characterization of Klinger in D. u. 
W., xxviii, 253 f. 
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steller unsers Jahrhunderts zugeschickt worden, 
und wir unsern Lesern im nichsten Stiick des 
Merkurs mitzuteilen das Vergniigen haben wer- 
den.’’ In the July number Herder’s article was 
followed by a ‘‘ Zusatz des Herausgebers,’’ in 
which Wieland disclaimed responsibility for the 
sentiments expressed in the article, and defended 
Erasmus, whom he considered unjustly treated by 
Herder. Goethe took Wieland to task for this 
and made him promise never to write any more 
‘* postfaces ’’ to other people’s articles.” 

Granting that Goethe read some of the works 
of Hutten about when he said he did, and that 
the epistle to Pirkheimer was among them, there 
are certain evidences of literary influence which 
deserve consideration. 

During a recent reading of the quotation in D. 
u. W. I was struck by the remarkable similarity 
between the kernel of the passage, ‘‘ Jene Ahnen- 
bilder will ich nicht verachten, so wenig als die 
wohl ausgestatteten Stammbiume ; aber was auch 
deren Wert sei, ist nicht unser eigen, wenn wir es 
nicht durch Verdienste erst eigen machen,’’ and 
the oft-quoted lines in Faust (682 f.), 


‘¢ Was du ererbt von deinen Viitern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen.’’ 


The idea that what we have inherited is not our 
own till by our merit, by our own deserving 
efforts, we have made it our own is a striking idea 
and one likely to stick fast in the memory of 
young Goethe, who had the feeling that he was 
unusually favored by fortune and should do some- 
thing to merit what he had inherited. So it seems 
to me highly probable that his source for these 
two lines of Faust, so far as the relation of ‘‘er- 
werben’’ to ‘‘ererben’’ is concerned, was the 
words of Hutten, ‘‘Sed quicquid horum est, 
proprium non habemus, nisi nostris quibusdam 
meritis illud nobis conciliemus.’’ In fact, after 
a comparison of his whole translation with the 
Latin original I cannot help thinking that he 
himself had the Faust lines in mind when he 
made the translation. I am strengthened in my 
belief that he associated the two in his own 
thought by the following passage from his diary, 
Feb. 25, 1825: ‘‘ Fortgesetzte Berichtigung des 


'Gespriiche, x, 12. 
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Manuscripts der Chronik. Vorarbeiten am vier- 
ten Teil durch ausfiihrlichere Schemata. Ulrich 
von Hutten.... Fiir mich Betrachtungen tiber 
das Jahr 1775, besonders Faust.’’ 

It would perhaps be pressing the point too much 
to insist upon an immediate connection, in this 
diary entry, between the special words of Hutten 


and the special lines of Faust. However, in his ~ 


articles entitled ‘‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Goethe- 
schen Faust’’ (G@.-J., iii and iv), Erich Schmidt 
long ago pointed out the fact that Hutten was one 
of the forerunners of Goethe’s Faust, and we may 
now refer to this passage in the epistle to Pirkheimer 
as revealing one of Hutten’s characteristic features 
which was later embodied in the Faust of Goethe. 

If my conclusion is correct, ‘‘ erwerben”’ 
means, in the words of Goethe’s translation of 
Hutten, ‘durch eigenes Bestreben, durch Tiich- 
tigkeit, durch Verdienste eigen machen.’? Such 
‘*erwerben’’ converts mere ‘‘ Habe’’ into ‘‘ Be- 
sitz,’’ in the pregnant sense in which the verb 
‘*besitzen ’’ is here used. ‘‘ Niitzen’’ in the two 
succeeding lines means ‘‘durch Titigkeit be- 
nutzen.”’ 

Just when Goethe wrote these lines of Faust it 
is not possible to say, as they are neither in the 
Urfaust, as it has come down to us, nor in the 
Fragment of 1799. 

That he was accustomed to think of Carl 
August in connection with the theory of the 
necessity of earning what one has inherited is 
evident from such utterances concerning him as 
the following : 

Letter to Lavater, Oct. 13, 1780: ‘‘ Herr- 
schaft wird niemand angeboren, und der sie 
ererbte, muss sie so bitter gewinnen als der Er- 


oberer, wenn er sie haben will, und bitterer.’’ 


Iimenau (120 ff.): ‘* Ein edles Herz, .. . das 
mit sich selbst . . . streitet und, was ihm das 
Geschick durch die Geburt geschenkt, mit Mth 
und Schweiss erst zu erringen gedenkt.”’ 

To Eckermann, Oct. 23, 1828: ‘‘ Ein Herzog- 
tum geerbt zu haben, war ihm nichts, aber hitte 
er sich eines erringen, erjagen und erstiirmen 
kénnen, das wire ihm etwas gewesen.”’ 

The idea is half expressed in the words of the 
Princess in Tasso (113 ff. ), 

*¢ Auch, kann ich dir versichern, hab’ ich nie 


Als Rang und als Besitz betrachtet, was 
Mir die Natur, was mir das Gliick verlieh.”’ 


[ Vol. xxiv, No. 4 


In Des Epimenides Erwachen the Jugendfiirst 
Says : 


‘Thr habt das Volk, ihr habt euch selbst begliickt ; 
Was ibr besitzt, besitzt ihr erst von heute. 
Zwar hat der Ahnen wiirdiges Verdienst 
Die goldnen Reife lingst geflochten, 
Doch nun ist’s eigener Gewinnst : 
Thr habt das Recht daran erfochten.’’ 


Another variation of the theme, but in a differ- 
ent key, is the satirical parable entitled Neologen : 
‘*Tch begegnet’ einem jungen Mann, 
Ich fragt? ihn um sein Gewerbe, 
Er sagt’ : Ich sorge, wie ich kann, 
Dass ich mir, eh ich sterbe, 
Ein Bauergiitchen erwerbe. 
Ich sagte : Das ist sehr wohl gedacht ; 
Und wiinschte, er hiitt’ es so weit gebracht. 
Da hért’ ich, er habe vom lieben Papa 
Und ebenso von der Frau Mama 
Die allerschénsten Rittergiiter. 
Das nenn’ ich doch originale Gemiiter. 


In an undated document entitled Aus meinem 
Leben, Fragmentarisches, Spatere Zeit ( Werke, 
XXXVI, 231), Goethe says of himself: ‘‘Ich habe 
niemals einen prasumptudseren Menschen gekannt 
als mich selbst... . Aber dass ich das iiber 
meine Kriafte Ergriffene durchzuarbeiten, das 
tiber mein Verdienst Erhaltene zu verdienen 
suchte, dadurch unterschied ich mich bloss von 
einem wahrhaft Wahnsinnigen.” 

The original idea contained in Hutten’s epistle 
is more or less clearly reflected in all these pas- 
sages, and may be considered their source. 


To Goethe’s various utterances that have been 
cited by commentators to illustrate the meaning 
of the Faust passage in its various practical appli- 
cations I should like to add two showing the 
meaning of ‘‘erwerben’’ when applied to things 
spiritual : 

To Eckermann, Feb. 13, 1831: ‘‘Man tut 
immer besser, sich ohne Weiteres an das zu hal- 
ten, was wirklich da ist, und sich davon anzueig- 
nen, was man fiir seine sittliche Cultur und Star- 
kung gebrauchen kann.”’ 

Spriiche in Prosa, No. 1: ‘‘ Alles Gescheite ist 


12For these parallel passages I am, of course, in- 
debted to various Faust commentators, especially Thomas, 
Schmidt, and Goebel. 
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schon gedacht worden ; man muss nur versuchen, 
es noch einmal zu denken.”’ 

Max Hecker says of this Spruch (Maximen und 
Reflexionen, p. 341): ‘* Zielt nicht sowohl auf die 
Tatsache, dass ‘alles Gescheite schon gedacht 
worden,’ . . . der Spruch weist vielmehr auf die 
Verpflichtung, das geistige Erbgut durch eigenes 
Nachdenken zu wirklichem Besitztum zu machen : 
‘Das alte Wahre, fass esan!’’’ He might have 
ended his note with the fitting quotation, 


“ Was du ererbt von deinen Viitern hast, . 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen.’’ 


W. A. Cooper. 
Stanford University. 


SOME ITALIAN SATIRIC PREDICATES 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Marciana codex, Ital. rx, 383, no. 7083 
(written according to dates of certain headings 
later than 1794), contains a curious document 
entitled, IJ Patriarchi di Venezia vestiti in Com- 
media. It consists of sixty proper names denoting 
various churches of Venice, severally followed by 
the title of a comedy in many cases taken from 
Goldoni. Construed with the saint’s name pre- 
ceding, these titles constitute epithets, aimed as 
we shall see not at the saint himself, but at the 
presiding piovano of his shrine.’ While doubtless 
if the immediate historical setting of this piece 
could be restored all the collocations would have a 
distinct personal point, some of them may still be 
decisively felt as amusing and satiric: ‘‘S. Lio— 
il vecchio bizzarro; S. Biasio—l’amante di se 
medesimo ; §. Martin—la donna volubile; S. 
Paolo—un curioso accidente ; 8. Giuliano—l’im- 
postore; S. Pantaleone—il ciarlatano con Bri- 
ghella suo Palladino da corda ; S. Luca—I’avaro, 
etc.’? To the humor implied in the literal mean- 
ing of these groups, would of course be added the 


1 Besides the analogies cited below, we have conclusive 
Ms. proof in the title of a second copy of this same satire 
in Cod. Cicogna (Museo Civico, Venice) 2232, c. 114, 
where also the date is given: Satira sopra li Piovani di 
Venezia, anno 1775. 
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richer associations of the plays for which the titles 
stand, and with the leading réles of which the 
assailed pleban would be connected. 

This interpretation of the document in question 
is established by other productions of similar 
nature, collected incidentally in Venice, and from 
them, withal, the social function of this type in 
the eighteenth century seems to be made clear. 

The method of the satire is simply that of epi- 
thet. It is as old therefore as epithet itself,? which 
has flourished at all times, as notably in the an- 
cient epic, and which every age applies in the 
consecrated titles of its famous men : Charles, le 
chauf ; Philippe, le bel, ete. It is raised to peda- 
gogical dignity in the catechistic formule of ques- 
tion and answer, the pithiness and liveliness of 
which have on the one hand the advantage of a 
good mnemonic system, and on the other that 
of general adaptibility to purposes of instructive 
amusement: hence our ‘‘bird, beast or fish,’’ 
geography, history, biography games. The sat- 
ires considered here seem in fact to have been 
extensions and combinations of the various aspects 
of these pedagogical games,* which, as evidenced 
by the many treatises on social amusements, were 
common in the eighteenth century parlors. We 
may cite as an example of the epithet games one 
entitled, Homeni segnalati e in Verti Partico- 
lari with a second and third chapter headed 


? The earliest example in my own collection, which was 
not extended specially beyond eighteenth century docu- 
ments, is in British Museum, Cod. Nero. B. VI, f. 132a: 
59 captions, with name, epithet and commenting verse. 
This document is probably of the first quarter of the sev- 
enteenth century. Bellarmino is described as ‘‘ una tigre 
in cattedra; Dami la libert’; vedrai ch’io sono.’? A 
medieval and very famous list of predicates is that 
prophecy attributed to St. Malachias (twelfth century) of 
the character of the successive popes, by which Leo XIII, 
for example, is the ignis ardens; this list is included 
among parlor games in the Mus. Civ. cod. 2232, cited 
below (see also Dollinger: Die Papst Fabeln des Mittelal- 
ters, trans. Smith, New York, 1872, p. 462). 

5 The roll-call of the academies, which forms predicate 
lists of this nature could easily have been turned to satire : 
e. g., the roll of the Otiosi of Verona ( Verona, Bibl. Com. 
Busta 1510, c. 150b) reads : ‘Gabriele Zinari: L’ Immo- 
bile ; Fabricio Morotto: Lo Stabile; Anello Palomba: il 
Pellegrino, eic.’’ Book-binding captions themselves form 
just such combinations, L? Avaro—Goldoni. For bombastic 
titles requiring an explanatory predicate and adaptable to 
satire, see Morsolin, Il seicento, Milano, 1881, p. 6. 
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Donne and Populi respectively.‘ Among some 
seventy-five generalizations the following are 
typical : ‘‘Pirro—umano, Ezzechiel—verace ; Lu- 
cretia — pudica, Didone—costante, Giuditta— 
forte ’’; very frank is this Venetian’s estimate of 
his foreign friends : ‘‘ Greci—bugiardi, Saraceni 
—crudeli, Francesi—feroci, Britanni—sdegnosi,’’ 
aud of course, ‘‘Veneziani—giusti.’’ Analogous 
in form is an Alfabet, describing the ideal woman, 
which appears among other parlor games, conun- 
drums, etc., in Cod. 3007-2232 (Mus. Civ.), 
c. 163 : a series of adjectives following alphabetic 
order, all in the feminine gender, are modified by 
appropriate phrases: ‘‘ buona—con tutti, cara— 
ad ognuno, fulgida—negli occhi, ladra—dei cuori, 
ete.’’ This would, of course, work equally well with 
genders reversed, and modifiers suitably changed. 
It was probably used in the form of question and 
answer, the alphabet serving simply to give 
method and difficulty to the exchanges, with the 
questions and answers apportioned respectively 
to the sexes. This explanation is based on the 
form of the game immediately preceding in the 
same Ms., c. 162. Here the questions are put as 
such : ‘‘ Dove siete stato—A Costantinopoli ; Che 
avete veduto—Un cavallo ; Che avete mangiato— 
un corno’’; the questions ‘‘Che v’é piaciuto’’ 
and ‘‘ Che avete fatto’’ have replies more unex- 
pected than elegant. This form as well as the 
others here considered is still extant,* and to-day 
the answers and questions are written without 
reference to each other, the fun arising from the 
ridiculous rapprochements that frequently result. 
Obviously the step to satire’ is an immediate 
one, if the questions are deliberately conceived 
and answered with that object in view. So in 


* Mus. Civ., Cod. 68-1195, c. 9b ; Cod. 634-1081, c. 85; 
Marciana, Ital. IX, cod. 470, c. 132. 

5 Of. Proprietad di diverse nazioni, Sonetto, Mar. Coll., 
1083, p. 194; Pasqualigo, Raccolta di Proverbi Veneti, 
Venezia, 1858, u, p. 150; Pitré, Prov. Sic., m1, chap. 
Lx, for predicates still current. 

6 Of. Cioffi, Scelti giuochi e passatempi, Milano, 1906, pp. 
81-3, Le risposte stravaganti, etc. It is the American game 
of Consequences. 

™Examples of game-schemes adapted to satire, but in 
verse, are found: Mar. Coll. 1083, c. 106b: Il giuoco dell’ 
ombre sopra i predicator di Padova dell’ anno 1789, Sonetto ; 
Mus. Civ. 1086, c. 829; ibid., 748 ; 1078, c. 519; Mar. 
It. IX, cod. 470, c. 122b; Vicenza, Bertoliana, 1, 3, 31, 
ce. 181-6. 
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Mus. Civ. 870-341, cc. 583-4, a Satira sopra 
g? Oratori che perorarono in Venezia la Quadrage- 
sima del? anno 1760 : ‘‘S. Lorenzo—il pid pulito ; 
8. Lio—il pid innocente ; 8. Bastian —il pid sporco ; 
li Carmini—il pid vergognoso ; 8. Nicolé—il pid 
rustico ; Gl’ Incurabili—il pid solo ; S. Trovaso—il 
pil santone.’’ This illustrates the same conceal- 
ment of the priest’s name behind that of the 
parish’s saint, which appeared in our first citation. ® 

Such considerateness, it is amusing to note, was 
reserved specially for the piovani. In a Registro 
delle Parti intiere della R’nda Congregazion di 8. 
M. Mater Domini ? anno 1%78 (Mus. Civ. Correr 
Mise. 367, p. 32) the poor Bancali are named 
with merciless precision : ‘‘ Zanetti—II zelante ri- 
dicolo delle leggi ; Il Zuppati—I Fariseo, o sia il 
falso divoto, etc. ;’? but Piovani however: ‘‘S. 
Trovaso—Pantalon impegnato per |’esaltamento ; 
8. Maurizio—Testa sventata o sia il bevitore ; S. 
Stae [%. e. Eustachio]—il ciarlatano fatto serio per 
scimiottar con affettazione.’’ The disguise seems 
abundantly paid for by the severity of the predi- 
cates. 

Here too we have the complete extension to 
satire, and the introduction of comedy titles. 
Naturally the device was used in political and 
social satire as well : Mus. Civ. Correr Mise. 369, 
p. 77: Opere recitate in Venezia anno 1774 a 
spese del N[obil]. H[omo]. Maffeo Albrizzi; 
‘*Consiglier Albrizzi—La distruzion di Sodoma ; 
Consiglier Diedo—La Forza dell’ Amor proprio ; 
Con. Dolce—L’origine dell’ officio di M[issie]r. 
Grande [i. e., capo bargello] ; Con. Marcello— 
Il Trionfo della ragione dopo il sacrificio del 
fanatismo.’’ Of this there are other examples: 
Gazzetta Veneta—delli caratteri dei Gentilhuo- 
mint e donne Veneziane: ‘‘Madama Fini—Orate 
et Vigilate ut non entrate [sic] in tentationem ; 
Mada. Bon Bonilij—La fiera di Sinigaglia ; Mad. 
Grimani Zen—Lo Spectacolo della Patria ; Mad. 
Vidiman—La Buona Moglie, Comedia del Gol- 
doni; Mad. Marceni Badoer—La conversione 
di Mada. Tonina la Francese, confortata dall’ 
(Monr. Riva) Angelo Custode ; Mad. Catte Fi- 
nette—La gran Tartana, comedia nuova e ridicu- 
losa con (Monsr. Moroppi) Arlechin finto princi- 


8 Cf. for the same device, Mar. Coll. 1083, c. 106b: 
Venetiis anno predicto [1739]: ‘‘S. Polo: Paulus anhelat ; 
8. Zaccaria: Zaccarias caltellat, etc.’’ 
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pe.”? Some of the same characters are again 


favored in a shorter collection immediately follow- 
ing : ‘‘ Feon [?] Coronato—Albrizzi ; L’amor fra- 
terno—Mareello ; Il curioso ridiculo accidente— 
Bembo ; II consiglier distrutto—Foscari ; L’Ipo- 
crita—Dolce ; La Menzogna—Mascherato, ete.’’ 
Additional examples of the social-political aspects, 
and of non-Venetian inspiration, are the Titoli di 
Comedie che Diversi Cavallieri di Roma anno 
esibito da Recitarsi Nel Nuovo Teatro di Tor di 
Nona (Mus. Civ. cod. 45-1172, cc. 126-30): 
‘‘L’ambasciador di Spagna—TII Machiavelli Vir- 
tuoso e Prencipe senza difetto, etc. ; Vicenzo 
Orighi—L’ Orlando Furioso de nti Tempi ; Ales- 
sandro Rondmini—lI1 Rustico Felice, ete.’’ In the 
same place are Titoli di Dame di Roma per lo 
stesso effetto: ‘‘L’ambasciatrice di Spagna—lIl 
Pompeo fatto grande; La Contestabilessa—Si 
prova e non si fa; Da. Margarita Pio—La Mo- 
glie di due Mariti ; Marchesa Patritij—-I] Marito 
delle due Moglie ; Contessa Bolognese—La Ruffi- 
ana Corrisposta ; La Alberia—Le Cortesie si di- 
spensano a tutti,’’ etc.° 

In this paragraph we have one example 
(Madama Fini) of a passage of Scripture replac- 
ing the title of a play or book. This was sug- 
gested possibly by the use of scriptural phrases as 
titles, for example in the Psalms and Hymns, 
and by the numberless scriptural parodies of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, here applied 
in imitation of the intercalari and speech manner- 


* A long series of 187 names, entitled Satira degli inter- 
venenti del Foro Veneto, begins “ Misturo [sic] Antonio— 
L’ Asino d’oro’’ (Mus. Civ. 2232, c. 115). British Mu- 
seum, 141, a. 17, c. 17b: Trattandosi di rappresentare una 
comedia nel conclave—essendo discorso cirea il sogetto da recitar- 
si, aleuni di Corone propongono li seg’ ti: ‘‘ Bichie : il vecchio 
rimbambito ; Nerbi—il girello ; Bonsi—il titolo non si sa, 
etc.” Brit. Mus. 8815, c. 86: Vaga libraria di personaggi : 
L’ ingannatore ingannato o pure i disegni svaniti—Opera 
francese ; La venuta del Messia—Opera di Carlo III ; 
Gl arcani impenetrabili—Opera veneziana ; Lo scherzo 
degli dei—Opera del Duca di Mantova, efc.’’? An amusing 
extension to parodying the ‘‘concert’’ of the powers, a 
frequent theme with Pasquino, is found in Mar. Coll. 
1083, c. 110: Musica del teatro del mondo : ‘‘ Soprano—La 
Regina d’ Ungheria; Basso—L’imperadore, etc. ; Bassi 
regolati—Gli Inglesi; Sospiri e mezzi sospiri—La Regina 
di Spagna ; La maniera d’ascendere—Il Re sardo; La 
maniera di discendere—Il duca di Modena; Mastra di 
capella—La Giustizia di Dio ; Spettatori della musica— 
Li veneziani’’—as concise a statement as could be wished 
of the doctrine of Venetian neutrality in the eighteenth 
century. 
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isms, by which the public speakers were often 
known”: Mus. Civ. Cod. 968, c. 221la: Nel- 
UV antecedente soggetto [Concorrenza pel dogato per 
la morte del Mocenigo, 1708]: ‘‘Andrea Grimani 
—Quicquid latet aparebit (cf. dark-horse); Marco 
Zorzi—Salva me fons pietatis; Bernardo Dona: 
Dona ei requiem, etc.’’ This device was spe- 
cially frequent against the cardinals eager for 
the pontifical election : 11, pp. 593-4. Brit. Mus. 
19327, f. 18: Preces Cardinalium pro eorum 
assumptione in pontificem cum responsionibus: 
‘¢ Odescalens— Domine, tota die humiliatus sum et 
iustitiam tuam semper meditatus: Responsio: A 
solis ortu usque ad occasum exiet species decoris 
tui.’’ Again, Brit. Mus., 141, 17, c. 17b: Depre- 
cationes eminentissimorum cardinalium : ‘‘ Lania— 
Sancti apostoli, intercedete pro me—comes sum et 
comes fidelii [sic] ero, servus servorum dei et gloria 
pontificio, etc.’’ Of similar nature is a sum- 
mary of political conditions (Brit. Mus., 3466, 
121: Un centone della corte di Roma) reflecting 
the friendship between England and Venice : 
‘‘Inghilterra a Vinitiani: Audivi et gavisus sum, 
sed oportet ut vigilem in domo mea; Vinegia 
Catolica—Nos non habemus regem nisi deum.’’ 
More intricate cases show introductions of succes- 
sive pieces of scripture, as the story of the cruci- 
fixion :" Corr. Mise. 367, p. 31 : In occasione del 
richiamo del General Querini da Corfa. Passio 
D’ni, D[omini] S[er] Antoni Querini Provisoris 
Generalis maris: ‘‘ Proveditor generalis—Pater 
mi, si non poterit hic calix transire mio [sic], 
bibam, etc.; Proveditor d’armata—Si nunc dimit- 
tis, non es amicus Cesaris, etc.’’ Another on the 
election of the Pope to succeed Clement XI (Bibl. 
Nat., Paris, F. It. 679, ec. 86-9, Passio Domini 
nostri, and also ms. 1490): Cannini—Regnum 
meum non est de hoc mundo, etc. ; Ceva—Ave 
rex judeorum ; Brancatus—Nil respondis ad ea 


10 Molmenti, op. cit. 

1 Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. It., 679, cc. 73-77, 81-86, and 
Ibid., ms. 1490 contain several interesting series of this 
nature, entitled Altre Pasquinate alli cardinali: ‘‘ Firen- 
zuola—O chi vorrebbe sopportar un frate, Ignorante, su- 
perbo e tutta rabbia, etc.’”’? Another has : ‘‘ Sacchetti—saria 
un rinnovar le piaghe a tutti, Iddio guardi di tal cosa 
huomini e putti, Cento per cento pigliaria de i frutti.’’ 
For others on Venetian politics : Mus. Civ., Cod. 2232, c. 
113; 963, c. 221a. 

The Ave Maria and Pater Noster for example appear 
Bib. Nat. F, It. 679, c. 98a, and in the collection in ibid, 
ms. 1490, 
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quee tibi obiciuntur, etc.’? We have an attack on 
the Jesuits in Corr. Mise. 368, doc. m1, entitled: 
Articolo di Roma inserito nel Giornale di Trevoux 
per il mese di Maggio 1772: ‘‘Sta davanti al 
santo padre il generale de’ Gesuiti con mani e 
piedi legati e—Sua Santita ha un motto che dice : 
Ecce adduco eum vobis foras ut cognoscatis.—I] 
cardinal Carlo Rezzonico: Vere filius dei erat 
iste. Il doge di Geneva [Genova] additando il 
general esclama: Erat autem latro ; Vescovi vari 
—Crucificatur [sic]; il re di Spagna con assoluta 
soavita protesta: Debet mori.’’ Finally, an ex- 
tension of the scriptural idea to a ‘sacred’ por- 
trait gallery on the conditions of Louis XIV’s 
reign (Brit. Mus. 8815, c. 86): of the twelve 
pictures, ‘‘il terzo: San Pietro che piange haver 
negato il signore, a ritratto di Clemente XI, in 
disgrazia dell’ imperadore, col motto: Exivit 
foras et flevit amare.—Quinto: Faraone som- 
merso, a ritratto di Luigi XIV, re di Francia, in 
mezzo alle stragi de suoi eserciti, col motto: 
Dextera dei percussit me.”’ 

These citations, which a thorough examination 
of the vast mass of pasquino literature would aug- 
ment almost indefinitely, show simply the extent 
to which political thought colored the activities of 
the Venetian parlors in the period mentioned. 
The categories formed in these series of epithets 
have a certain value to the historian as showing 
the apparent relations of the characters they. 
treat, whatever the worth of the actual judgments 
themselves as expressions of a contemporary 
opinion.” To the student of literature a careful 
classification of the bibliographical data they pre- 
serve would throw into relief the vogue of the 
titles played upon—a study which we reserve for 
a more extensive treatment. As literature, the 
type is a mere exercise in cleverness, fairly typi- 
fied by an allusion A tre case patrizie venete ( Corr. 
Mise. 367, p. 32) with which we close : 

Cornari—assai 
Boni—pochi 
Zusti—un solo. 


A. A. Livrineston. 
Smith College. 


13 As examples of the attractive use to be made of them, 
of. Malamani, I Francesi a Venezia, Venezia, 1887, pp. 98, 
167, etc.; Molmenti, Stor. di Venezia nella Vito Priv., 
Pergamo, 1908, vol. 111, pp. 270, 311. 
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TWO NOTES ON GRILLPARZER. 


I 


In the Wiener Neue Freie Presse of January 
15th, 1908, Alexander von Weilen publishes six 
youthful poems of Grillparzer, that belong to the 
year 1806. According to the editor’s note, they 
constitute a part of those two scrap-books the loss 
of which Grillparzer laments in a note to the poem 
‘An den Mond’ (Works, 18, p. 166). O. E. 
Lessing (‘‘Schillers Einfluss auf Grillparzer,’’ 
Bulletin of the Univ. of Wise., 1902, Journ. of 
Engl. and Germ. Phil., 5, p. 1, and Euphorion, 
p. 10, 592 ff.), has clearly pointed out how much 
Grillparzer was indebted throughout his life to 
Schiller and especially how closely he followed 
him in his first poetic productions. One of these 
poems is another interesting evidence of this fact. 

The title of this poem is: ‘Sehnsucht nach 
Liebe.’ The poem reads as follows : 


SEHNSUCHT NACH LIEBE. 
Den 18. Hornung 1806. 


Alles liebet, alles scherzet 

in der fréhlichen Natur ; 

alles kiisset, alles herzet 

auf den Héh’n in Wald und Flur! 


Liszt der holde Lenz sich nieder, 
sanft umschwiirmt vom lauen West, 
senkt der Vogel sein Gefieder, 
bauet liebend sich ein Nest. 


Und der Léwe flieht das Morden, 
das sonst hiéchste Lust ihm schafft ; 
er verliszt der Briider Horden, 
huldigt Amor’s Zauberkraft. 


Und dir soll ich mich entziehen, 
die uns menschlich fiihlen lehrt ? 
Liebe! ach dich soll ich fliehen, 
die der Tiger selbst verehrt ? 

Ich allein nur soll dich meiden, 
holde Spenderin der Lust ? 

ich soll wilde Thiere neiden 

um das Fiihlen ihrer Brust? 


Nein ! dem schénsten aller Triebe 
sey mein fiihlend Herz geweiht ! 
schenke mir Themirens Liebe, 
Amor, Gott der Zirtlichkeit. 


When reading this youthful outburst of passion, 
one is strangely reminded of Schiller’s ‘Klage 
der Ceres’ and ‘ Das Eleusische Fest,’ in some 
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places also of ‘Die Glocke.’ ‘Der holde Lenz,’ 
‘der Loewe flicht das Morden,’ ‘er verliszt der 
Briider Horden,’ ‘holde Spenderin der Lust,’ 
‘Themirens Liebe,’ ‘Amor, Gott der Zartlich- 
keit,’ and similar expressions are easily recog- 
nized as parts of Schiller’s vocabulary, or at least 
as formed very much after phrases frequently 
nsed by him. A similar poetic structure is 
very common in Schiller. Taking two strophes 
together, the form of versification is very much 
like that in Schiller’s ‘ Das Eleusische Fest’; it 
may be called a modified form of the Ottave or 
Stanza. The line of the strophe, as it appears in 
Grillparzer’s poem, is exactly the same as that 
in Schiller’s. It is a complete trochaic line of 
four feet, changing with a truncated trochaic line. 
The system of rhyming also agrees with that of 
‘Die Klage der Ceres’; in each poem we have 
four pairs of cross-rhymes. Beside these resem- 
blances, similarities in the contents of the two 
poems may be pointed out. Each begins with a 
description of nature in its spring tide glory ; this 
theme is followed by another : Ceres bemoans the 
loss of her daughter, the poet meditates about his 
relation and his attitude to love; and at last both 
end with the resolution to attempt to gain what 
each has lost or missed heretofore. Of course, all 
these themes are more powerfully and more ex- 
tensively treated in Schiller’s longer poem. 

That, however, a young, inexperienced poet 
should in such a way seek support and help for 
his first poetic endeavors, need not necessarily be 
considered plagiarism. Grillparzer himself asserts 
that in the days when he wrote Blancka von 
Kastilien Schiller was his idol and model, and 
that this feeling told him he was on the way to 
overtake him. As stated in the beginning, the 
relation of this little poem to Schiller’s work is 
merely an additional proof, how much he depended 
upon the great Swabian in his first poetic experi- 
ments. 


Il. 


In his autobiography ( Works, 19, p. 55), Grill- 
parzer speaks about a serious illness with which 
he became afflicted on a certain Sunday during 
the summer of 1813. 

According to his own report, ( Works, vol. 19, 
p. 57) this illness must have been a critical and 
lingering one. During his recovery the war of 
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liberation was reaching the stages of its climax 
at Leipzig. His return journey from the country 
place, where he had been lying ill, to Vienna suf- 
fered some delay at a mail-coach station, because 
the people were busy with a jollification over 
the first news of the victory at Leipzig. This 
little note in his autobiography causes some dif- 
ficulty, when one attempts to bring the statement 
in harmony with facts and dates from other 
sources. On the 11th of October, he wrote to his 
mother (Briefe, ed. by Glossy and Sauer, p. 11): 
I have been feeling well lately ; I have not even 
had a headache since I have been here (i. ¢., 
at Lukow, the estate where he was engaged as a 
tutor). Two weeks before this letter, he closed 
another one, also to his mother (ibid., p. 10), 
with the remark: ‘I am feeling very well.’ If 
he did not intend to deceive his mother, we must, 
therefore, assume that he was really not taken ill 
before the 11th of October. Yet, when writing his 
autobiography in 1853, he recollected that he felt 
the first symptoms of his illness on a Sunday, after 
having driven to church through a severe rain 
storm. The first Sunday, however, after this last 
letter to his mother on the 11th was the 17th of 
October, the second day of the battle at Leipzig. 
The question, then, arises: how could the poet be 
taken ill on that day and yet hear of the great 
victory only after several weeks of illness? It 
has been suggested that, writing so many years 
after the event, his memory must have failed 
him. But this explanation seems to make the 
interpretation of the dates only more difficult. 
The poet’s illness may well have lasted three or 
even four weeks, and his return to Vienna may 
have taken place in the early part of November. 

That the news of the glorious victory should 
have reached some parts of Austria as late as 
these November days, need not be surprising. 
The poet started from the Hungarian boundary 
( Works, 19, p. 56) and the delay referred to in 
his biography may have occurred in the first 
stages of the journey. The conditions of the mail 
and of traffic in general were such at that time, 
that even so important news as that of the glorious 
victory may have made its way rather slowly to 
the more remote parts of the country. 


A. Busse. 


Ohio State University. 
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NEW STANZAS BY DUNBAR. 


Perhaps the least attractive side of the poetic 
talent of William Dunbar is his fondness for 
‘*fresch ennamallet termes celestiall.’? When the 
poet with angelic mouth, aureate lips, and sugared 
tongue overgilt his rude Scots with mellifluate 
terms, his modern readers hasten to turn the page. 
It is therefore with mixed feelings that I call 
attention to some unknown stanzas of his, which 
are full of rhetoric’s lusty roses redolent. They 
occur in a book probably written in the hand of 
William Forrest, priest and poet, not earlier than 
1581, since this date occurs in the early part of 
the book. Mr. Cooper’s article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography tells all that is essential of 
Forrest. He was a bitter controversialist, and it 
was in a spirit of rancour, not uncalled for, that 
he set down, in Elizabeth’s unregenerate days, his 
poem in defence of the Virgin Mary and the Im- 
maculate Conception, which begins Harley ms. 
1703. Having completed it, he went on, to de- 
fend and to praise the blessed Virgin, in short 
poems containing examples to beware or praises 
to be sung. On folios 79 verso and 80 recto, he 
copied down eight stanzas of Dunbar’s poem 
called Ane Ballat of Our Lady (No. 86 in Schip- 
per’s text, 85 in the cancelled Baildon print). 
Intoxicated with the melody of the Scottish poet’s 
verse, Forrest added to the poem ten more stanzas 
of hisown. The first of them, immediately fol- 
lowing the “‘finis’’ which marks the close of 
Dunbar’s verse, is as follows :-— 


‘This salutation, much eloquentlye 
A devoute Scotte, of loue most entire, 
longe time sithen, dyd yt edyfye 
And thorowe like spirite, which can me Inspire, 
Of like devotion, so well as I maye, 
I shall continue, In this poore quyre, 
To saye with the scotte, Salue Maria.’ 


His saying is very far below Dunbar’s, and need 
not be printed in this note, which treats of Dun- 
bar only. It is sufficient to say, that it is evident 
that his poetic power could not have written any 
of the stanzas he attributes to the Scot. 

Of this version of Ane Ballat, stanzas 4, 5, 7 
and 8 are only in this ms. and have never been 
printed. Granted that Forrest’s text, written as 
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late as 1581, is likely to be corrupt,—though the 
collation shows it fairly good—there is nothing in 
these stanzas to distinguish them from the others, 
as by a different hand. I note the word ‘‘ endyte,’’ 
1. 55, a rare word, as in Dunbar’s Golden Targe, 
in the famous Chaucer-stanza. 

. A succession of editors (Laing, Small, Schip- 
per, Baildon), have pronounced the poem to be 
Dunbar’s on internal evidence, there being no ex- 
ternal evidence of any kind. The style is cer- 
tainly in accord with Dunbar when in an “ illu- 
minated ’’ mood, and we may leave the ascription 
to stand. 

Few Scottish poems of this date appear in Eng- 
lish dress, and every bit of evidence on this point 
is worth while. 

The poem follows, from the Forrest text. I 
give the text as it stands there. The refrain is 
written by the scribe in a larger hand. 


[B. M. Harley 1703, fols. 79b-80a. ] 
1. 


Rose Marye moste of vertue vyrgynall, 
Fresche flowre on whome the heavenly dewe downe 
fell ; 
Oh, Gemme, Joyned with Joye Angelycall ! 
In whome Jesus reioycd for to dwell, 
5 =Roote of truyt,’ of mercy springinge well, 
Of ladyes cheeif ? as is of letters A, 
Empresse of heavin,® Paradyse, and hell, 
Oh Mater Iesu salue Maria ! 


2. 


*O cleare conclave of cleane Vyrgynyte ! 
10 That closed Christe, withoute *Crymes crymynall, 
Tryumphant Temple of the Trynyte, 
That turned vs from terrour® eternall. 
Hayle | ® Pryncesse of peace and Palme Imperyall, 
Illustrat lyllye, to thee ladye, I saye, 
15 Withe Infynyte Aueis, hayle! Floure of women all.’ 
Oh Mater Jesu salue Maria! 


3. 


O sterre, that blyndethe Phebus beamys bright, 
Withe cowrse above the heavin chrystallyne, 
Above the spheeare of Saturne, highe on hight, 
20 Surmountinge the Orders of Angels® nyne ; 
Oh® lampe! leamynge before the Throne dyvyne, 
Wheare Cherubin sweete singethe hosanna, 
With Organe, Tympane, Harpe, and Cymbalyne, 
Oh Mater Jesu, salue Maria! 


4, 


25 Hayle ® Davydes Doughter, depured Ave, 
Fulfylled withe all plenytude of grace ; 
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Suche salutation, Dwe vnto thee, 
And to none other in suche soveraigne case, 
The Prynce, cheeif of All in thee to take place, 
30 Boarne ere begynnyng, in moste merveylous waye, 
And boarne heere of thee, after nyne months space, 
Oh Mater Jesu, salue Maria ! 


5. 


Hayle, Indystinguyble sterre celestiall ! 
Illumynous Ladye, in lune Lucyferat ; 
35 Of gloryous Jesus, kinge Imperiall, 
Hayle! Genitrix, of Jesse germynat. 
Of Adonay liayle Annule illibat. 
Buche in combuste of Moses, brennyng aye, 
Trynaunte tryumphante, Rose intemerat, 
40 Oh, Mater Jesu, salue Maria! 


6. 
Hayle! puryfyed Pearle, hayle! Porte of Paradyse, 
Hayle! redolent Rubye, bothe Riche and radyous, 
Hayle! claryfyed chrystall, hayle! Queene, haile !"™ 
Empryse, 
Hayle! mother of God, hayle! Vyrgin gloryous, 
45 Hayle! ™ gratia plena, tecum Dominus, 
Hayle! Gabryelle greeatinge withe ‘‘Aue Gratia,“ 
Benedicta tu in Mulieribus,’’ 
Oh Mater Jesu, salue Maria ! 


7. 


Hayle! Patryarkes Pleye, hayle ! Potestates plesaunce, 
50 Hayle! Vyrgyns Queene, hayle! Apostles Princesse 
white, 
Hayle! Martyrs Myrthe, hayle! Angels observaunce, 
Hayle! Fyndys Foe, hayle! Goddes owne cheeif 
Delyte ; 
Hayle! Christys Love, hayle! Lucyfers despyte, 
Hayle! spiritu sancto obumbrata, 
55 Hayle! Confessors Queen, hayle! Patryarkes cleare 
endyte, 
Oh Mater Jesu, salue Maria! 


8. 
When Deathe shall crusche mee in his Armes stronge, 
And vyolant peyne shall reave me my naturall sight, 
And thynfernall dragon, wolde hale me his emonge, 
60 Into that storme, O sterre! caste vppe thye light, 
And me recomforte, withe thye Beamys bright ; 
The fearfull sight of dyvlles, dearre ladye, dryve awaye, 
Rescue thye Servaunte, sweet Mayde, with all thye 
myght, 
Oh Mater Jesu, salue Maria ! 
finis. 


I append the stanzas in Schipper’s text, not 
copied in Forrest’s version : 


IV. 


25 Thy blyssit sydis bure the campioun 
The quhille, with mony bludy woundis, in stour, 
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Victoriusly discomfert the dragoun 
That redy was his pepill to devour ; 
At hellis zettis he gaf thame na succour, 
30 He brak the barmekyn of that bribour bla, 
Quhill all the feyndis trymbillit for reddour, 
O mater Ihesu, salue Maria ! 


v. 

O madyne meik, most mediatrix for man, 

And moder myld, full of humilite ! 
35 Pray thi sone Ihesu, with his woundis wan, 

Quhilk deinzeit him for our trespass to de, 
And as he bled his blude upon a tre, 

Vs to defend fra Lucifer our fa, 
In hevyne that we may syng apon our kne, 

O mater Ihesu, salue Maria! 


Collations with Schipper’s text, K. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften, Phil.-Hist. Kl., Bd., Abh., pp. 70-72, 
(I do not attempt to give the variations in spelling, since 
the texts are in different languages.) MSS. Asloane ms., 
fol. 301a-301b = A ; Makulloch ms., fol. 186b, till 1. 40 
=M. 1. Fruyt] refute MA. 2 chose A schois M, 3 of MA. 
stanzas 2-3 tr. MA. 4 but crymes M. but cures A. 5 tar- 
ter AM. 60m. AM. Il. 14-15 read, Our wicht invinsable 
Sampson sprang the fra That with ane buffat bair doune 
Beliale AM. 8all the anzell ordoris. 9 Haile. 10 stan- 
zas 4-5-7-8 om. AM. stanzas 4-5 of A. M. not in Forrest’s 
text; see above. ll and A. 120. 13 in A “‘ With 
Gabriell that we may syng and say.’’ 


Henry Nosie MacCracken. 
Yale University. 


SOME REFERENCES TO GERMAN LIT- 
ERATURE IN ENGLISH MAGAZINES 
OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Recent investigations have established the fact 
that the revival of English interest in German 
letters did not set in until the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Gessner’s Death of Abel, 
translated by Mrs. Collyer in 1763, was the first 
German work to produce a perceptible influence 
upon the English mind. To be sure two trans- 
lations had appeared before this date: Gellert’s 
History of the Swedish Countess of G—, in 1752, 
and Rabener’s Satirical Letters, in 1757. These 
works were however indifferently received by re- 
viewers and were productive of no immediate re- 
sults for the popularity of German literature in 
England. 
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Although perfectly aware that a perusal of the 
magazines ' and periodicals of the early eighteenth 
century would bring to light no further trans- 
lations than those cited above, the writer under- 
took the task in the hope of discovering some 
indication that Englishmen were at least cognizant 
of the recent transformation in German literary 
ideals. It seems, for example, almost incredible 
that no rumor of the Gottsched-Bodmer contro- 
versy, which resulted in a decisive victory for 
English models over the French, should have 
pierced the seeming dulness of British ears, or 
that Brockes’ imitation of Thomson’s Seasons in 
Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott, which marked a new 
epoch in German nature poetry and was warmly 
acclaimed in Germany, should not have been at 
least reviewed in one of the many English period- 
icals, which pretended to furnish their readers with 
an accurate account of the events in the literary 
world both at home and abroad. Of course the 
general tone of these magazines was determined by 
the fact that they were fashioned after the French 
Journal des Savants, which did not concern itself 
with German literature. In fact, the Memoirs of 
Literature, 1710-14, second series, 1725-28, was 
conducted by Michel de la Roche, a French 
refugee, and the Republic of Letters, 1728-36, 
edited by Andrew Reid, was but a continuation 
of De la Roche’s beginnings. 

Following the body articles in these journals 
was a department deveted to the consideration of 
new books published in the various literary marts 
of Europe, and it is here that one would expect to 
find some mention of the then invaluable products 
of German genius. A cursory examination of a 
single volume of any one of these magazines is suffi- 
cient to show that the word literature was em- 
ployed in a much more comprehensive sense than 
in these days of limitation and sharp definition. 
It did not signify the untechnical and imaginative 
expression of thought, but was broad enough to 
include all written expression of the varied activi- 
ties of the human mind. Works of philosophy, 
theology, medicine, botany and science in all its 


1 The magazines consulted for this article are : Memoirs 
of Literature, 1710-14, second series, 1725-28 ; Republic 
of Letters, 1728-36; Historia Literaria, 1730-34; Bee, 
1733-34 ; Literary Magazine, 1735-36 ; Works of the Learned, 
1737-43 ; Literary Journal, 1744-49. 
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branches were principally reviewed and literature, 
as such, came off rather poorly in this medley. 
And yet enough account was taken of purely 
literary production to warrant the expectation that 
some German books would be mentioned. 

It is with regret that I am obliged to state that 
this expectation was not abundantly fulfilled. Not 
that Germany does not come in for its share of 
attention, for the magazines are replete with notices 
and reviews of books published in Germany, but 
they are, in accordance with the general character 
of the magazines, chiefly philosophical, theolog- 
ical, legal and scientific, and for the most part 
written in Latin. The names Leibnitz, Wolfius, 
Fabricius, Heister, Thomasius and Puffendorf are 
of frequent occurrence, and one cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the achievments of these learned men 
were fully appreciated in England, and served to 
remove any prejudice which may have hitherto 
obtained against Germany and her scholars, thus 
paving the way for a friendly reception of German 
literature, when the psychological moment should 
arrive. 

Before enumerating the scattering references to 
German literature in these magazines, it is neces- 
sary to state that their appearance there did not 
result from any widespread familiarity with or 
appreciation of German literature, but was purely 
haphazard and accidental in character. And yet 
we may consider them worthy of mention as fore- 
runners and suggestive of a greater interest which 
was soon to follow. That German scholars were 
themselves moved to remonstrate against the in- 
difference of these magazines to German production 
may be seen in a letter written from Leipzig by 
one S. D. to the editor of the Republic of Letters 
and published in July, 1731. This correspondent 
expresses surprise that so few German translations 
had appeared in the English tongue and especially 
that so little mention had been made of German 
production in that journal. It is unfortunate that 
he did not later carry out the intention expressed 
here of removing this ill-grounded prejudice by 
presenting a list of prominent German authors. 
For the present he is contented with recommend- 
ing and reviewing two historical works which, as 
he hopes, will serve as an indication that Germany 
had at least made wonderful progress in the field 
of historical research. The two treatises are Von 
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Buenau’s Complete History of the German Empire 
and Emperors, and J. J. Mascov’s German His- 
tory as far as the Foundation of the Franconian 
Monarchy. In passing, it is perhaps worth noting 
that these books were also reviewed in the Bee for 
February, 1733. 

A letter very similar in tone to the one above 
was written by the Leipzig correspondent of the 
Bee in 1733. He lauds the rise and progress of 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft of that city and promises 
for the ensuing Bees translations from the works 
of the members of the society, in order to show 
that the German nation was awakening from the 
lethargy and inertia into which it had fallen and 
would soon show the world that it was concerned 
for the welfare of its native language and polite 
learning in general. These promised translations 
were never published, and it is not unlikely that 
they were lost sight of in the mass of controversial 
literature which about this time swamped the edi- 
torial office of the Bee. 

A second letter to the Bee, this time from Ham- 
burg and published in August, 1733, apprises the 
editor of the founding in that city of the Gesell- 
schaft vom guten Geschmack. The writer promises 
to send copies of the society’s organ, ‘‘as soon as 
any of its flowers should bein blossom.’’ Mention 
is made of two literary journals in Hamburg on 
English models, the one edited by Prof. Kohl, the 
other by a Mr. Leussner. 

Although these letters were productive of no 
editorial comment, it would seem that a review of 
Brockes’ Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott, in the Re- 
public of Letters for November, 1731, were an 
answer to the faint plea in behalf of German 
literature in the first letter cited above, were it 
not that this work of Brockes is, so far as I have 
observed, the only German production of merit, 
purely literary in character, reviewed in these 
early eighteenth century magazines. The re- 
viewer calls attention to the praise which this 
work had earned in Germany, and describes 
Brockes as ‘‘one of those sublime Geniuses, who 
may justly be compared to the Phenix.’”’ In 
order to give English readers a more adequate 
idea of his qualities, he styles him ‘‘the German 
Addison,’’ without any justification, unless it be 
that Brockes’ connection with the Patriot, a jour- 
nal founded on the model of the Spectator entitles 
him to this distinction. There follows an account 


of Brockes’ life, in which special emphasis is laid 
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upon the multiplicity of business he disposes of. 
His translation of Marini’s Murder of the Innocents 
is singled out as showing what the hitherto despised 
German language is capable of, and hope is ex- 
pressed that he will carry out his intention of 
translating Milton. That Brockes’ attention was 
called to this English criticism of his work is indi- 
cated by the following statement in his auto- 
biography under the caption Anno 1732, ‘‘Ich 
erhielt aus England eine besondere Nachricht von 
der Achtung meiner Schriften.’’ 

A third curious reference to German literature 
in the Republic of Letters appeared in February 
of the year 1729. Itis an extract from a Ham- 
burg paper and is reprinted from an English daily 
paper. It is quoted as proof of the high esteem 
and reputation which English authors and the 
English language enjoy abroad. The article calls 
attention to the general excellence of English 
poetry and Milton is ranked superior to Homer 
and Vergil, ‘‘which do not teem with so many 
real beauties and soaring thoughts as are to be 
found in the inimitable English epic.’’ The writer 
discusses the influence of English pamphlets and 
daily papers in stirring up emulation in the neigh- 
boring countries, and as tangible evidence of this 
influence in Germany mentions the Patriot pub- 
lished by a Mr. Weichmann of Hamburg. This 
journal was the organ of the Patriotische Gesell- 
schaft, founded by Brockes in 1716, for the pur- 
pose of freeing the German language from the 
bombast and sentimentality of the second Silesian 
school. It is stated that the Patriot had gained 
such a reputation in Germany that it may well be 
reckoned an instance that ‘‘Great masters may 
sometimes raise disciples to equal themselves.’’ 
The Weichmann mentioned here is Christian 
Friedrich Weichmann, Brockes’ friend and col- 
laborator, who published, 1721-38, the poetic 
lucubrations of the Deutschiibende Gesellschaft in 
the collection Poesien der Niedersachsen. 

In this connection should be noted an advice 
from Hamburg to the Bee of August, 1733, to the 
effect that half a sheet was being published there 
twice a week under the title Extracts from the 
English Bee. The editor of the Bee thinks that 
he has reason to believe that these extracts were 
being translated by the same gentleman who had 
some years since translated the Spectator into Ger- 
man with such success that from nine to ten thou- 
sand copies were printed every week. He ex- 
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presses the hope that ‘‘if some unwarranted legal 
proceedings does not clip the wings of the Bee, it 
will likewise soon be flying all over Germany.”’ 

The remaining references to German literature 
in these magazines are even more scattering and 
disconnected than the ones considered above. We 
read, for instance, in the Republic of Letters for 
June, 1728, that Benjamin Neukirch, the Ansbach 
court poet, had translated Fenelon’s Telemachus 
into High-German verse. The Works of the 
Learned for October, 1742, prints an article from 
Derfurt (sic) recounting the melancholy circum- 
stances attendant upon the death of Madame 
Sidonie Hedwig Ziaiunemann, a poetess of the 
Gottsched school, who was drowned at Ilmenau 
while crossing the Ilm swollen with rains. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to her life and char- 
acter and much is made of the fact that in 1739 
the university of Géttingen invested her with the 
poetess’ crown, upon which occasion ‘‘ the laurel 
was placed on her head by Count Reuss, who in- 
sisted on performing this part of the ceremony,”’ 
The Literary Journal of Dublin for September, 
1746, notes the publication in Frankfurt of the 
poetical works of Mrs. Rieger, ‘‘a lady much 
celebrated by the Connaiseurs in that science."’ 
From the preface of this edition is extracted a list 
of some twenty living muses of Germany, for the 
most part, imitators and emulators of Gottsched 
and his wife. Mrs. Gottsched in particular is 
mentioned as a poetess ‘‘to whom are paid the 
highest compliments.’’ 

However slight in value my gleanings in this 
sterile field may be, they at least prove conclu- 
sively that any untimely effort to arouse a pre- 
mature and unnatural interest in German litera- 
ture was bound to fail. At this time literary 
currents were flowing in the opposite direction. 
The influence was English-German and not Ger- 
man-English. Germany could not expect to play 
a prominent rdle in European literature until it 
had passed through the period of mere imitation 
and created something which was at once both 
distinctively German and a ‘‘ document humain.’’ 
The accomplishment of this task was reserved for 
the all-embracing and universal genius of Goethe, 
whose Werther, translated in 1779, opened the 
flood-gates and released a stream of translation 
which fertilized England’s barren literary soil 
during half a century. 


Yale University. 


GrorcE M. BAKER. 
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JOHN DONNE’S VERSE. 


The Rhetoric of John Donne’s Verse. By Wicut- 
MAN FLetcHER MeE.ton. Johns Hopkins 
University Dissertation. Baltimore: J. H. 
Furst Co., 1906. 


In his scholarly study of Donne’s poetic theory 
Dr. Melton has made a rare and substantial con- 
tribution to the science of English verse. In 
marked contrast with prose criticism and rhetoric, 
this field of investigation has received scant tillage 
at least in this country, Of course we are not 
unmindful of the splendid researches of such pio- 
neers as Lanier, Price, Child, Corson, and Bright, 
but their names can be exhausted on one’s two 
hands. Such recent explorations into this un- 
mapped realm as have been undertaken by Pro- 
fessors Alden, Gummere, Brumbaugh, Belden, 
Brown, Miller, and others, are of peculiar inter- 
est and value, and have put all students of Eng- 
lish poetics richly in their debt. 

Dr. Melton has had the hardihood to attack the 
very citadel of the enemy. Those who are at all 
familiar with Donne’s poetical writings can appre- 
ciate the baffling nature of the problem which he 
has undertaken to solve, for Donne’s peculiar 
metrical system has always been a puzzle to his 
readers. Even his enthusiastic admirer, Ben 
Jonson, who esteemed him ‘‘ the first poet in the 
world in some things,’’ declared impatiently that 
‘*Donne deserved hanging for not keeping of 
accent.’? Hazlitt spoke of his verses as ‘‘ riddles 
that the sphinx could not unravel,’’ and Pope 
even assumed the duty of ‘‘ translating ’’ Donne’s 
satires into ‘‘ modern verse.’’ Mr. Edmund Gosse 
concluded that ‘‘ he intentionally essayed to intro- 
duce a revolution in English versification.’”? A 
score of critics, weary with guessing at the secret 
of his art, have finally consigned him to a limbo 
of beautiful but paradoxical originality. Coleridge 
alone was enabled through his instinctive taste 
and critical infallibility to attain to a fuller ap- 
preciation of Donne’s wonderful technique, yet he 
saw but darkly through the veil of the mystery. 

More recent students, such as Professors Norton, 
Craik, Saintsbury, and Wendell, while acknowl- 
edging Donne’s marvellous gift of terse expres- 
sion, the vigor of his imagination, the sweetness 
of his sentiment, his subtle wit, and majestic 
learning, have nevertheless felt constrained, with 
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tender reluctance, to convict Donne of the poetical 
sins of ruggedness, obscurity, and uncouthness, of 
fantastical conceits and studied pedantry. They 
seem, indeed, to have been forced into the di- 
lemma of admitting either that he had no correct 
ear or was perversely regardless of harmony. 

It was while engaged, as a Fellow of Johns 
Hopkins University in the task of applying to 
Donne the theory of secondary word-accent, first 
advanced and fully formulated by Professor 
Bright, that Dr. Melton discovered the closely 
hidden secrets of his verse. ‘‘The revelation,’’ 
he says, ‘‘came to me suddenly after three years 
of daily, almost hourly, entreating, caressing, and 


wheedling of each line of his poetry.’’ He pro-: 


ceeded to test his subject by Professor Bright’s 
‘< doctrines,’ or three ways in which poetry can 
be read. Having eliminated the ‘‘sense-doc- 
trine,’’ which disregards rhythm for sense, and 
the ‘‘ictus-doctrine,’’? which ignores sense for 
rhythm, he found that the third, the ‘‘ pitch or 
rhythm-doctrine,’’ furnished the desired clew. 
Observing that ‘‘ duration is substituted for pitch 
as the characteristic element in the rhythmic 
quality of secondary-accent syllables when under 
the ictus,’’ the author found that ‘‘the word in 
thesis receives a word-accent that is subordinated 
to the ictus,’’ and so preserves and enriches the 
rhythm. This prevents the flow of the sentence 
or the pattern of the verse from obscuring the 
meaning. Scarcely audible articles and preposi- 
tions, unaccented and derivative syllables are thus 
sometimes stressed to meet the exigencies of both 
meaning and rhythm. 

In the first problem attacked by Dr. Melton, he 
was completely successful in explaining the em- 
phasis elicited by verse-stress in Donne, when it is 
at variance with the usual or prose emphasis. He 
thus found in the poet a final and clinching argu- 
ment for the Bright theory. Pursuing his laby- 
rinth still further, he was led to an examination 
of a practically untouched aspect of English versi- 
fication, viz., the appearance of the same word 
now in arsis and now in thesis as an additional 
factor in the music of the line. This arsis-thesis 
variation of sounds in the same line or in close 
proximity, proved to be the long-sought key to 
Donne’s verse-riddle. The following couplet af- 
fords an illustration : 
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‘*She, she is dead; she’s dead; when thou know’st this 
Thou know’st how wan a ghost this our world is.”’ 


The mystery was gone, the puzzle was solved ; 
this was the hidden characteristic of the old poet’s 
verse which had been so long regarded as inex- 
plicable. 

So far then from being careless in versifying, 
Donne, we now know went beyond all other poets 
in the care with which he wove the intricate 
meshes of his poetic web. He rimed not merely 
at the end or in the middle of the lines, but every- 
where, and exhausted all the possibilities of asso- 
nance, alliteration, and antithesis. His rule of 
composition is thus formulated by the author : 


‘* When a word, syllable, or sound, appears in 
arsis, get it into thesis as quickly as possible, and 
vice versa ; having twisted, pressed, and screwed 
(Coleridge uses all three of these words in his 
quatrain) all the meaning out of that word, take 
up another and carry it through the same process. 
Better still, instead of pressing one word at a time, 
whenever convenient take a whole handful of words 
and twist them so that men will not find out for 
centuries what it all means.”’ 


One of the most interesting uses to which Dr. 
Melton puts his discovery is to test the authen- 
ticity of a number of doubtful and spurious poems 
attributed to Donne. He includes, for example, 
in the canon of Donne’s verse Love’s War, Bor- 
rowing, and Love’s Wit, but excludes A Warning, 
Believe Your Glass, The Lie, To My Lord Pem- 
broke, On a Flea in His Mistress’s Bosom, and 
Dr. Donne’ s Farewell to the World. In numerous 
passages, also, he is enabled by his ‘‘rule’’ to 
supply a missing, or to recognize a superfluous 
word, to select the correct variant, and to scan 
such puzzling lines as those To Sir Edward Her- 
bert : 


‘‘Thus man, that might be His pleasure is His 
And is His devil that might be his God.” 


Applying the touchstone to the couplet which 
Mr. Gosse cites as lines that ‘‘may excusably 
defy a novice ’’— 


‘¢ And as fidlers stop lowest, at highest sound, 
So to the most brave, stoops he nighest the ground,’’— 


he emends the reading so far as to supply one 
missing word and eliminates two which have been 
added mistakenly with a view to smoother scan- 
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sion, and thus arrives at a much more satisfactory 
reading : 


** As fidlers stoop the lowest at highest sound, 
To the most brave, stoops he nighest the ground.’’ 


Dr. Melton’s work will also, no doubt, open the 
way to a thorough investigation of the sources of 
Donne’s metrical peculiarities, and to the deter- 
mination of the relative authenticity of the Donne 
manuscripts still extant, and thus lead to a defin- 
itive edition of his works. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG WAUCHOPE. 
University of South Carolina. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Maurice Sourtau: Moralistes et pottes. Paris: 
Vuibert et Nony, 1907. 


A few years ago the French Academy crowned 
an important work on Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
which greatly modifies the accepted opinion con- 
cerning that author. The book entitled: Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre d’ apres ses Manuscrits was 
published by M. Souriau, after several years of 
careful study of the manuscripts preserved at the 
Municipal Library of Le Havre. Previous to this 
M. Souriau published among other works an edi- 
tion of the Préface de Cromwell, which was also 
crowned by the Academy ; two important works 
on French Versification, namely, La Versification 
de Molitre and L’ Evolution du Vers Frangais ; 
and a volume on Pascal in the Collection des 
Classiques Populaires. 

Recently M. Souriau, who is an indefatigable 
worker and a frequent contributor to several 
French literary reviews, has collected some of his 
more important articles and published them in a 
volume of some three hundred pages under the 


title : Moralistes et Poetes. 


The range of subjects, all dealing with French 
literature, indicates the variety of M. Souriau’s 
interests in his special field. He proposes a new 
interpretation of the Pensées of Pascal ; discusses 
Lamartine’s versification ; rehabilitates in a way 
Casimir Delavigne ; treats Réné Bazin as writer 
of the ‘‘ Roman Social ’’; and finally outlines the 
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poetic movement in Normandy to-day. The arti- 
cles are of varying interest and importance, but 
not one is negligeable—far from it. Of the shorter 
ones not already mentioned may be noted Les Ca- 
hiers @ écolier de Brizeux giving the results of an 
examination of that poet’s note-books, which by 
good fortune came into M. Souriau’s hands. As 
Brizeux himself says, ‘‘!’ enfant renferme le vieil- 
lard,’’ and these books disclose the beginnings of 
the poet’s love for Ovid and particularly for Vir- 
gil, whose melancholy tenderness lives again in 
him and makes him rank ‘‘bon second aprés 
Chenier dans le genre de l’idylle.’’ Incidentally 
we get a glimpse of school life in France in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century. Not less 
interesting is the very slight glimpse of school girl 
life which we get in the short article on Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre’s favorite daughter, Virginie, 
whose ‘‘ silhouette de jeune fille, grace aux manu- 
scrits de la bibliothéque du Havre, se revéle a 
nous comme un pastel un peu pali par le temps.’’ 

Le Romantisme jugé par Alfred de Vigny is a 
study of the remains of the poet’s correspondence 
with the Crown Prince of Bavaria, afterwards 
Maximilian II.'| This correspondence was never 
edited. M. Souriau supposed that something of 
it might still be found in the Secret Archives of 
the Royal Family at Munich. A search there 
brought to light several interesting fragments.? 
The Prince’s first letter contains an appreciation 
of Cing Mars and Stello, both of which deeply 
impressed the young man. De Vigny’s reply has 
been characterised by Faguet as ‘‘une legon sur 
toute la littérature francaise de 1800 4 1839.”’ 
It is interesting to note, in this connection, that 
at this time, and perhaps on account of this cor- 
respondence, de Vigny thought of writing a treatise 
on ‘‘)l’homme d’état.’’ 

In his letter de Vigny mentions Lamartine’s 
‘*trop facile improvisation.’’ Lamartine himself 
rejoiced so to speak in the title ‘‘ amateur.’’ * 
Already in the lettre-préface to the Recueillements 
Poétiques (Dec. 1, 1838) he discloses his methods 


1Journal d’un Porte, 7 déc., 1837. M. Souriau prints 
the Prince’s letter. For De Vigny’s reply vd. Corre- 
spondance, p. 83 (Calmann-Lévy). 

? All published by M. Souriau in La Revue de Paris, ler 
mai, 1898. 

5 Préface des Méditations, 1849, 
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of work, protests his incapacity for self-criticism 
and his impatience of ‘‘ lime labor’’: all this to 
forestall and disarm criticism, for which he ex- 
pressed a rather slight regard in his Epitre a M. 
A. Dumas (Sept. 18, 1838). In 1836 Sainte- 
Beuve, writing on Jocelyn, called the poet to task 
for his faults and hoped that the blemishes would 
not appear in a later edition. Two years after, 
the same critic in an article on Les Recueillements 
Poétiques, lamented the unpardonable negligence 
which the poet regarded so lightly. The critic, 
much chagrined and not a little disconcerted at 
this persistent careless attitude, insisted on the 
seriousness of art which demands our best effort 
quite as much as do those things which concern 
more particularly morals. The consequence of 
this attitude characteristic of Lamartine is treated 
by M. Souriau in a very interesting article, a ré- 
sumé of some fifteen ‘‘ lecons’’ on the versification 
of Lamartine. 

In these days of the breathless hunt after the 
‘*inédit,’’ often almost valueless and appealing 
merely to curiosity, it is refreshing to read such 
an article as M. Souriau’s Le Roman de Casimir 
Delavigne.* It is a study of a hitherto unknown 
part of the poet’s life—his love affair with Mme. 
Elisa de Courtin, ‘‘dame d’honneur’’ of Queen 
Hortense, which culminated in marriage. The 
purpose of the article is to show the potent and 
happy influence of this love on the poet’s work. 
M. Souriau bases his every statement upon the 
poet’s letters to the lady which are preserved in 
the Municipal Library at Le Havre. 

In his Discours de Réception a Tl Académie, 
Sainte-Beuve, Delavigne’s successor, distinguishes 
two periods in the poet’s literary activity marked 
off one from the other by the journey to Italy 
(1826). In the midst of his success Delavigne 
left for Italy and on his return to France he 
found a new order of things in French letters ; 
and thereafter he is, as it were, the champion of a 
lost cause. Though he yields to the new move- 
ment, he remains the same au fond and like a 
skillful general, he still wins victories, while beat- 
ing a retreat.’ M. Souriau likewise distinguishes 


*Published in La Revue d’ hist. litt. de la France, 1899 
and 1900. 

5Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Contemporains, v. 169ff. Cf. 
Lemaitre, Impressions de Thédtre, virt, 90 ff. 
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two periods, making the division also at the time 
of the journey to Italy ; but he is concerned not 
so much with the poet’s actual success as with the 
happy change wrought in his poetry by the love 
which came to him at thirty-three. His conten- 
tion is that the lyric quality, the romanticism, so 
to speak, of Delavigne’s work is not altogether a 
mere involuntary flowing along with the current, 
but that it is something more ; it is the poet’s ex- 
pression of himself, and although his work may 
lack that fervid, impetuous, wild lyric outburst of 
some of his contemporaries, it is none the less real, 
none the less personal and far from a simple forced 
copy of others’ patterns. Up to 1826, Delavigne’s 
success was due in great measure to what M. Sou- 
riau calls ‘‘la conspiration du public avec lui’’ 
for, as Sainte-Beuve says, he always knew how 
to be ‘‘& Punisson, au niveau du sentiment pu- 
blic.’”? His knowledge of human life is, however, 
inadequate ; his women characters are especially 
weak. All this was to change, however, and the 
change was to be wrought by love. M. Souriau 
sketches in a delightful manner this charming love 
story, quoting generously from the poet’s letters, 
for Mme. de Courtin’s share in the correspondence 
has not been preserved. Sensible, unromantic, yet 
almost jealous, fond of strolling in the churches, 
melancholy and playfully childish, the poet loves 
with all the freshness of a naive untried soul, in 
the transports and flush of first love. Strength 
and purity characterize this romance which M. 
Souriau calls: ‘‘]’histoire d’un brave homme et 
une honnéte femme.”’ 

M. Souriau traces the influence of this love 
throughout the poet’s work from the Messéniennes 
of 1827 to the very end, supporting his statements 
by quotations from the poet’s letters. After read- 
ing this article one feels that there is reason to 
modify somewhat Sainte-Beuve’s statement: ‘‘lui- 
méme a consacré les prémices de son bonheur do- 
mestique dans les seuls vers peut-étre ov il se soit 
permis ce genre d’épanchement : 


Il n’est point de beaux lieux que n’embellisse 
Le sentiment profond qu’on eprouva prés d’eux,® 


because the poet has permitted himself ‘‘ ce genre 
d’épanchement’’ many times elsewhere. With 


6 Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Contemporains, Vv, 182. 
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M. Souriau we recognize Hugo’s overshadowing 
genius, dwarfing all that comes near it; but we 
also recognize the truth in his statement that it 
redounds to Delavigne’s praise that: ‘‘ he owed 
nothing to Hugo, neither a figure nor a verse 
form, neither a situation nor a piece; what is 
called his imitation of Romanticism is the free 
evolution of his talent. As to his dramatic value, 
his plays in verse, well balanced in form and con- 
tent, rank immediately after those of Hugo, for 
Delavigne’s repertoire is distinctly superior to 
the pices of Dumas or De Vigny, and it is 
especially so of those written after the journey to 
Italy.”’ 

The literary movement so happily begun in 
Provence and so successfully carried on by the 
Félibres’ was not slow in finding disciples in 
other parts of France, so that to-day the decen- 
tralising or regionalist movement is a very well 
defined and important one, the extent of which 
may be appreciated by consulting Charles-Brun’s 
brochure : Les Littératures Provinciales.* ‘‘Decen- 
tralisation was one of the articles of the political 
creed (symbole) which triumphed in 1830,’’® and 
it will be remembered that toward the end of the 
Empire this tendency in the domain of politics 
manifested itself in what is called the Keole 
de Nancy,” but failed of any result owing 
to suspicions of Separatism." The Duc de 
Chambord himself was inclined towards decentrali- 
sation.” 

It was in the field of literature that the move- 
ment met with the greatest success. Even on the 
border line it was successful, at least partially so, 
for the provincial Universities were given some 
measure of autonomy and were reorganized so as 
not to be entirely divorced from the strong life of 
the provinces. The act has been characterized as 
‘¢the most complete and most frank effort at de- 


7 Vd. Mistral, Mémoires et Récits, Paris, 1906. 

8 Paris, Bloud et Cie., 1907. 

®Ch. de Remusat, R. D. M., xxrx, 819 (15 oct. 1860). 
In fact, the movement dates as early as the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Vd. C. Jullian, Historiens 
Frangais du dix-newvieme sidcle, p. xxvii; 41. Vd. also 
the first issue of the Globe, Sept. 16, 1824. 

10 Hanotaux, Hist. de la France Contemp., 111, 369. 

11Jdem., 11, 390. 

13[dem., 11, 241, quoting the Mémoires of Mme. de la 
Ferronnay. 
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centralisation which France has carried out in this 
century.’’ 

It was quite fitting then that M. Souriau, pro- 
fessor of French Literature at the University of 
Caen, the University of Normandy, so to speak, 
and author of an admirable Rapport sur le Mowve- 
ment Littéraire en Normandie de 1898 a 1902, 
should have been chosen to deliver the address, 
when Les Fétes du Souvenir Normand took place 
at Caen in the summer of 1905. This address 
appears as La Féte des Pottes Normands, an in- 
teresting, sympathetic, delicate and penetrating 
appreciation of the work of contemporary poets in 
Normandy, such as Frédéric Plessis, Breton by 
birth and Norman by adoption ; Florentin Loriot 
and Paul Harel, disciples of Le Vavasseur. 

The regionalist movement is doing much to 
spread the great truth that Paris is not France, 
although people still persist in judging the country 
by what they may see in the metropolis. This 
ignorance concerning the other thirty-three mil- 
lion of souls dwelling outside of Paris is wide- 
spread. Fostered by the long standing disdain of 
the Parisian for his brother of the provinces,” it 
is not dissipated by the stereotyped studies of pro- 
vincial life turned out by the imitators of Balzac, 
Flaubert and Maupassant. The two latter, though 
observant and accurate, were one-sided and pur- 
posely unsympathetic. ‘‘They lack that brotherly 
love and that respect for the life of man, which 
alone can build up a work of justice in literature 
or government.’’® These are the very qualities 
which exist to a marked degree in the work of 
Réné Bazin. He believes in ‘‘the equality of 
souls and of grief’’; he feels that ‘‘the life of 
man is everywhere worthy of the same interest, 
capable of arousing the same emotions, the same 
anger, the same admiration’’; he knows ‘‘ what 
proofs of endurance and uprightness the humblest 
lives can offer.’’ ™ 

This tenderness and humanity, the broad sym- 
pathy, so lacking in the work of the Naturalists 


BCoubertin: The Evolution of France under the Third 
Republic, p. 339. Cf. further: La Décentralisation ov en 
sommes nous, Maurice Ajam, deputé, in the Revue Politique 
et Parlementaire, 10 juillet, 1908. 

4 Réné Bazin: Le Province dans le Roman, in Questions 
Littéraires et Sociales, Paris, 1906. 


15 Tbidem. 16 Thidem. 
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and strongly contrasting with their studied imper- 
sonality, received due attention from Brunetiére 
when he welcomed Bazin to the Academy greeting 
him as the continuator of Balzac in the Roman 
Social. Under the title M. Réné Bazin et le Roman 
Social, M. Souriau gives an admirable study of the 
novelist and his work, establishing his philosophy, 
which is Catholic, and indicating his remedy for 
those who suffer, ‘‘ which is the old, old one: love 
and sacrifice,’ for suffering is not relieved nor 
remedied by what is merely material and man 
is something more than mere flesh. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the articles 
in the volume is that entitled : Le Jansénisme des 
‘* Pensées’’ de Pascal. There is always a certain 
fascination in conjecturing the plan of an un- 
finished work and in establishing the great unity 
of an author’s life production. Some writers may 
lend themselves to such treatment, and at the 
hands of the skillful they gain thereby. Others 
less docile must be constrained, and the results are 
less satisfactory. In all cases an attempt to dis- 
cover the dominant motive in an author’s life and 
its relation to his literary remains is always profit- 
able, if only from the fact that another point of 
view has been disclosed, for, until the matter has 
been considered from all points of view, we cannot 
say that we know the author—such knowledge 
being the final synthesis of all previous analyses. 
Yielding to this fascination, M. Souriau, in an 
article of some forty pages full of facts and logical 
deductions, works out a theory which establishes 
unity in Pascal’s work and makes the Pensées the 
logical sequel of the Provinciales. He attacks the 
traditional thesis, namely, that the Pensées would 
have been an apology of Catholicism and nothing 
else. In opposition to this, M. Souriau seeks to 
establish the following : in the purely dogmatic 
part of the work, Pascal intends above all to prove 
the truth of Jansenism ; in the other part devoted 
to polemics, he would have attacked those whom 
he considered the enemies of Port Royal and of 
himself, 7. e., the Jesuits, the King and the Pope.” 

M. Souriau reviews briefly the genesis and per- 
sistence of the erroneous and traditional interpre- 
tation from the ‘‘édition affadie, chitrée, pour 
dire le vrai mot ’’ of the Pensées published by Port 


"Of, Brunetitre, Etudes Critiques, 1, 90. 
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Royal, down through the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, through Victor Cousin and more 
recent critics. He notes that although many have 
alluded to the all-pervading Jansenism of the 
Pensées, it has been only in passing and without 
developing the idea further. No one has remarked 
sufficiently its importance. M. Souriau proposes 
to indicate and show clearly that importance, 
thereby reéstablishing unity in Pascal’s work and 
showing the Pensées to be ‘‘la suite logique des 
Provinxiales.’’ 

Briefly his theory is as follows: Pascal’s inten- 
tion to write an apology was modified by the 
milieu and the moment. He lived at Port Royal, 
which harbored inexhaustible, untiring hatred to- 
ward the Jesuits, which considered the court as 
the ‘‘ ultima ratio du diable,’? and which pro- 
fessed a perfect disdain for ecclesiastical superiors, 
and manifested an icy coldness towards the Pa- 
pacy. Such an atmosphere could not be without 
its effect on Pascal. Nor was he uninfluenced by 
the mode of life followed at Port Royal, which M. 
Souriau characterizes as ‘‘ the most frightful régime 
ever invented to torture the poor human machine.”’ 
All these characteristics of Port Royal were raised 
by Pascal to the nth power; he was more Jan- 
senist than Jansenius himself. But Pascal’s in- 
tention was modified by the moment also. Not 
satisfied with the Provinciales, but, nevertheless, 
encouraged by their success, he determined to con- 
tinue the fight against the Jesuits, as one may 
gather from the Eighteenth Provinciale. The 
Miracle of the Holy Thorn (Mar. 24, 1656) con- 
firming him in this intense spirit of combat, he 
increases the fierceness of the polemic in the Pro- 
vinciales, beginning with the Sixth (Apr. 10, 
1656). Pascal is upheld in his struggle by God. 
His enemies are confounded, but do not, will not 
recognize their defeat. Confident in the supreme 
righteousness of his cause, which he identifies with 
the cause of Christ and His Church, Pascal con- 
tinues with increased vigor and acrimony.” Perse- 
cution breaks out. Port Royal is dispersed by 
decree of the Conseil du Roi. A Formulaire is 
presented to the Port Royalists for signature. 
Jacqueline, Pascal’s sister, signs and dies. A 
second Formulaire is presented. Pascal domi- 


18 Cf, the Factums for the curés of Paris and of Rouen. 
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nated by all these events carries his resistance so 
far that Port Royal, in the persons of Arnauld and 
Nicole, refuses to follow him. <A consideration of 
the milieu and the moment as thus outlined will 
give some conception of what must have been 
Pascal’s état d’dme when he wrote the Pensées. 
Port Royalist intransigeant, whose most abso- 
lute rule is predestination, Pascal so assimilated 
and intensified the doctrine of Jansenius that he 
practised what M. Souriau is pleased to call for 
want of a better term ‘‘pascalism.’’ What im- 
portance would these two, Jausenism and its inten- 
sified form Pascalism, have had in the work, if 
finished? If we count merely the pages and 
lines, articles and fragments where these doctrines 
are evident in the work as it now stands, we must 
concede, says M. Souriau, that they would occupy 
a rather restricted place. The real importance of 
Pascal’s doctrine will appear, however, when we 
note that ‘‘these pages contain, not assertions of 
detail, but theories of general doctrine which are 
the very backbone of the Work.’’ In the last 
analysis ‘‘les Pensées ne sont qu’une exposition 
du Jansenisme exaspéré, un nouvel Augustinus, 
revu, corrigé et considérablement aggravé qui ne 
voulait prouver que deux choses : les Jansenistes 
seraient les seuls vrais disciples de Jesus, leurs 
adversaires ne seraient pas de véritables chrétiens.’’ 
In a separate chapter M. Souriau traces the 
development of Pascal’s animosity towards the 
Jesuits, his attacks on the monarchy and his 
criticism of the Papacy itself. Needless to say 
the foregoing thesis gives rise to objections, the 
most important of which M. Souriau answers. 
He believes, then, that Pascal’s first plan, which 
was to write an apology, was modified so that 
instead he wrote a polemical work defending Jan- 
senism and attacking its foes: the Jesuits, the 
Court and the Pope. Here we have a change 
analogous to that evident in the Provinciales—a 
change caused by the milieu in which Pascal lived 
and by the events of his last years. Notwith- 
standing Hatzfeld’s opinion that Pascal’s Jan- 
senism amounts to very little, one is inclined, 
after reading this article, to say with Faguet : 
‘*je penche vers l’opinion de ceux qui croient que 
les Pensées sont un livre contre les Jesuites.’’ ” 


19 Rev, Latine, 25 oct., 1904, p. 594. 
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All these articles widely differing in content 
possess a unity which binds them together in that, 
at first for the most part University lectures, they 
were conceived in a spirit of exactness, impartial- 
ity, in short, in a spirit thoroughly scientific, 
which the author defines in an excellent Avant- 
Propos: L’ Esprit Scientifique et la Critique Lit- 
téraire, indicating what claims to a scientific char- 
acter may be urged for the study of literature. 
After all, it is not so much the application to that 
study of theories or hypotheses distinctly belong- 
ing to the exact sciences which should be culti- 
vated, but rather the scientific attitude of mind, 
which should be sought after. M. Souriau’s own 
book is a happy example of the middle way 
between the unscientific, careless, irresponsible 
method and that method which is characterized 
largely by endless and futile citations, wearying 
references: an idle show of barren pedantry. Ever 
judicious and careful, he is, at the same time, 
interesting, stimulating and illuminating, clear 
and understandable, an admirable instance of that 
clarity and precision so peculiarly French and of 
the industry and intelligence, solid attainment 


and stimulating effect of the French University 
professor. 


A. 
University of Michigan. 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Epovarp Herriot: Madame Récamier et ses 
amis, d’aprés de nouveaux documents inédits. 
Paris: Plon, 1905.—Two vols. Ixxix-357, 
418 pages. 


This large work contains a great deal concerning 
literature and deserves, therefore, a brief mention 
here. 

Although not what one might well call a ‘‘lit- 
erary salon,’’ the salon of the beautiful friend of 
Madame de Staél always counted among its guests 
a great many writers of fame. Moreover, regard- 
ing Madame Récamier’s personality, she is not 
only the model of almost all the Beatrixes painted 
or sculptured in Italy since Canova, she is also 
the heroine of Madame de Genlis’ Athenais ou le 
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chateau de Coppet en 1807, and she is, at least 
partly, the original of the countess Feedora in 
Balzac’s Peau de Chagrin. Again, she inspired 
many beautiful passages of Chateaubriand’s 
Mémoires d@’ Outre Tombe, and it is owing to her 
influence alone that Chateaubriand’s not alto- 
gether favorable judgment of Madame de Staél, 
in the first version of the ‘‘ Mémoires,’’ was con- 
siderably altered later. 

Then the book contains a good deal of unpub- 
lished and often valuable documents with regard 
to the many literary celebrities that, at different 
times, surrounded Mad. Récamier. The title of 
the work is ‘‘Madame Récamier et ses amis.’’ 
We learn a great deal first of all, of course, about 
Madame de Staél, then about Benjamin Constant, 
Ballanche, the two Ampéres, Barante, etc., etc., 
and (in the second volume) especially about 
Chateaubriand. 

Every one studying a literary problem of this 
period is almost sure to find some sort of informa- 
tion in Herriot. It may not be much, only per- 
haps a little fact, but we all know how much such 
little facts count sometimes in scholarly researches. 

The book was described: ‘‘un pavé sur une 
rose.’’ It is a just criticism from an esthetic 
point of view ; but the abundance of information 
that suggested it will not frighten a special student 
of literature. On the contrary. 

A general index would be desirable, although 
the table of contents will render things rather easy 
to those who wish to consult the work for reference. 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Nore on Twelfth Night. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sirs : 


Oliv. What kind o’ man is he? 

Mal. Why of mankinde. 

Dr. Furness (Variorum Twelfth Night, p. 78) 
says, ‘‘ This dallying of words is unclear to me.”’ 
“P. W. B.” in New Shakespeareana (July, 
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1908, p. 78), undertakes to throw light upon this 
obscure passage by recalling the German transla- 
tion of prostitute, Das Mensch, literally ‘The 
Mankind.’ He would give ‘‘mankinde,’’ in 
Malvolio’s answer the meaning of ‘‘virago,’’ a 
use of which ‘‘we find numerous examples in 
Early English.’”’ In illustration he gives six 
examples in which the adjective ‘mankind’ has 
the value of ‘‘ masculine, virago-like.’’ In each 
of these examples the adjective refers to a femi- 
nine subject. I give the two of the examples 
that are quoted from Shakespeare. Coriolanus, 
Iv, ii, 16. Are you mankind? [of Virgilia]; 
Winter’s Tale, u, iii, 67. A mankind witch [of 
Paulina]. 

The explanation suggested, that of ‘masculine, 
virago-like,’ is not the meaning Malvolio had in 
mind in making his pun on the ‘‘kind o’ man”’ 
of his mistress Olivia. He certainly does not 
suspect the real sex of the messenger, and has no 
thought of calling Cesario either ‘‘ masculine ’’ or 
‘* virago-like.’’ He does mean to emphasize by 
the use of ‘‘mankinde”’ the insistent nature of 
Cesario’s demand, of which he has just made re- 
port. In answer to Olivia’s request, he replies 
that the messenger is ‘‘ fierce,’’ even ‘‘furious,”’ 
exaggerating for the effect of the pun perhaps, 
‘‘Mankinde’”’ here is an adjective (the noun is 
understood), to which the Ozford Dictionary as- 
signs the meanings ‘‘ infuriated, fierce, furious, 
mad.”’ 

Not only had Malvolio no intention of calling 
the sex of the disguised page into question, but in 
using the adjective ‘‘mankinde”’ in the sense of 
‘fierce,’ he had the fixed thought still further to 
lay stress on Cesario’s ‘ unmannerly’ behaviour. 
Olivia’s next words give him opportunity to 
emphasize the thought once more. To Olivia’s 
‘‘What manner of man?’’, he replies, punning 
again, ‘‘Of very ill-manner: he’ll speak with 
you, will you or no.’’ The closely-knit thought, 
then, of this passage is strengthened, not weak- 
ened, by this pun, a claim that cannot be made 
for all of the puns of Shakespeare. 

In reference to women, as in the two examples 
from Shakespeare quoted above, the use of the 
adjective ‘‘ mankind ’’ is decidedly uncomplimen- 
tary, that of ‘‘ masculine, virago-like,’’ as the 
context shows. In reference to men it may have 
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born a similarly uncomplimentary meaning ; and 
with this force, would have been peculiarly fitting 
to Malvolio’s attitude towards Cesario, the Duke’s 
messenger, and the whole serving world in gen- 
eral. The close relation of this use of ‘‘ man- 
kind’’* to ‘‘mankeen’’? may account for the 
touch of contempt that I suspect was implied in 
Malvolio’s use of the word. 

A rare case in which we find mankeen referring 
to a man is in Hist. Jacob & Esau, 1. ii. Cjb, 
where Ragan speaks to his raging master Esau, 
‘¢ What? are you mankene now? I reckon it best 
I, To bind your handes behind you euen as ye lye. 
Esau. Nay, have mercy on me and let me not 
perish.’’* Two examples of ‘‘ mankind ’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ infuriated, furious,’’ etc., I add from 
the six that the Ozford Dictionary gives : Chap- 
man, All Fooles, Wks., 1873, 1. 167, Good Signor 
Cornelio be not too mankinde against your wife ; 
Josselyn, New Eng. Rarities, 13, they [Bears]... 
are never mankind, i. e. fierce, but in rutting 
time. 

M. P. Trey. 

University of Michi 


An Unknown TRANSLATION 
or L’ Epitre d’ Othea. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Dr. Warner, the Keeper of the ss. in 
the British Museum, edited for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1904 a translation by Stephen Scrope of 
L Epitre d@ Othéa & Hector, by Christine de Pisan. 
Besides this effort of Fastolf’s worthy squire, 
Dr. Warner noted another translation made and 
printed some seventy years later, about 1540, by 
Robert Wyer, an early Charing Cross bookseller. 

I have now identified a third translation, of 


1 ¢¢ Of obscure origin : possibly a perversion of Mankeen, 
though that form does not appear in our quots. till later.’’ 

2 ¢Of animals (rarely of persons): Inclined to attack 
men ; fierce, savage.’’ Ozford Dictionary. 

8In John S. Farmer’s modernized spelling of this word 
(E. E. D. S., Anonymous Plays, Second Series, p. 28), he 
gives it as mankin, an example of the modernized spelling 
that is so serious a defect of this otherwise useful series of 
volumes for the study of Early English plays. 
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which Dr. Warner was not aware. It is con- 
tained in ms. Harley 838, a volume probably 
dating from the reign of Edward IV, after 1471; 
and is thus contemporaneous with Scrope’s trans- 
lation. The author seems to have been Anthony 
Babyngton, as appears from the first article in the 
volume, translated and written ‘‘ per me Antonium 
babyngton.’’ This first article is a treatise on 
heraldic terms, worked up from various sources, 
and as the whole volume deals with genealogy, 
heraldry, history and knighthood, and is written 
throughout by Babyngton, it is more than prob- 
able that the Othea, which is unsigned, is also his 
work. The language and style of both articles 
point to the same view. 

On the fly-leaf of the volume, in a hand temp. 
Hen. VIII, is a signature of Anthony Babyngton 
(2), and another, dated 1550, of Henry Babyng- 
ton. These two men were grandfather and father 
respectively of Anthony Babyngton (3), the con- 
spirator of Elizabeth’s time, who was executed in 
1586 after the exposure of the plot to kill the 
Queen, and put Mary, Queen of Scots, upon the 
throne. 

Anthony Babyngton (2), who was sheriff of 
Derby and Notts in 1534, and died before 1537, 
cannot have written the volume, since his hand- 
writing is of a much later time. Another An- 
thony (1), of the same age as this man’s grand- 
father, must therefore be looked upon as our 
author. I have thus far found no record of him, 
though the family was noble and widespread 
throughout the fifteenth century, and the pro- 
nomen so evidently a family one. 

This volume was not among the volumes confis- 
cated among Anthony Babyngton’s effects, as 
given in Ms. Lansdowne 50. The name “ Daniel 
Hills 1594”’ on fol. 12, is evidence that the book 
had left its original owners before that date. 

The Epistle of Othea, which is complete, occu- 
pies folios 67-91. The ‘‘text’’ is in ballade, or 
rhyme royal ; the ‘‘glose’’ and the ‘‘moralyte’’ 
in prose. It begins with the line, which I give 
for identification, 

hye divine eternall maieste.”” 


Babyngton varies sometimes from his original, as 
for example when he calls Narcissus a “fair 
maid.’’ 


of 
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An edition of Babyngton and Wyer, and a re- 
print of the Scrope version, from a better and 
more complete ms. than that in the Roxburghe 
edition, is arranged for through the Early English 
Text Society. 


Henry Nosite MacCracken. 
Yale University. 


‘‘NreverR Less ALONE THAN WHEN ALONE.”’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—In the February number of Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Professor Cook, in a note tracing this apo- 
thegm in English literature to its source, after 
citing passages from Gibbon, Rogers, Byron, goes 
on to say: 


‘* But it occurs earlier in Browne’s (1616) 
Britannia’s Pastorals 2. 4. 170 : 


‘Or to be least alone when most alone,’ ’’ 


and then, after quotations from Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Milton and Sidney, reaches this 
conclusion : 


** All these are ultimately indebted to Cicero, 
De Re Publ. 1. 17, 27, though, as the only known 
ms. of this work was not discovered till the early 
part of the nineteenth century, it was doubtless 
through some intermediary.’’ 


After reading this note I took down my copy of 
Cicero’s De Offciis, and soon found the following 
passage marked (3. 1): ‘‘P. Scipionem, Marce 
fili, eum qui primus Africanus appellatus est, 
dicere solitum scripsit Cato, qui fuit ejus fere 
equalis, numquam se minus otiosum esse quam 
quum otiosus, nec minus solum quam quum solus 
esset.”’ 

There I found also a reference to 1. 29 : ‘‘ Quo 
genere non modo Plautus noster et Atticorum 
antiqua comedia, sed etiam philosophorum So- 
craticorum libri referti sunt ; multaque multorum 
facete dicta, ut ea, que a sene Catone collecta 
sunt, que vocant dropOéypara.”’ 

Cato’s book of ‘‘ Elegant Extracts’’ is doubt- 
less the ultimate source of the apothegm in Latin 
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literature, and, as the De Offciis has come straight 
down from the hands of the author, there seems to 
be no need of any ‘‘intermediary’’ to account for 
its introduction into English literature. 


Epwarp A. ALLEN. 
University of Missouri. 


A Note on Hetne’s Harzreise. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—‘‘ Ein junger Burschenschafter, der 
kiirzlich zur Purifikation in Berlin gewesen. .. . 
wusste nicht, dass, da in Berlin tiberhaupt der 
Schein der Dinge am meisten gilt, was schon die 
allgemeine Redensart ‘man so duhn’ hinlinglich 
andeutet, dieses Scheinwesen auf den Brettetn erst 
recht florieren muss, und dass daher die Inten- 
danz am meisten zu sorgen hat fiir die ‘Farbe des 
Barts, womit eine Rolle gespielt wird,’ fiir die 
Treue der Kostiime, die von beeidigten Histori- 
kern vorgezeichnet und von wissenschaftlich ge- 
bildeten Schneidern geniht werden.’’' Of course, 
this passage is directed against the innovations of 
Graf Briihl : but strange to say, none of Heine’s 
many editors (not even B. J. Vos’s very careful 
edition of the Harzreise, published by Heath) 
seems to have noticed the reference of the words 
which he placed in quotation marks. Beyond 
doubt he had in mind the classic dialogue in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream (Act 1, sc. 2) : 


Quince: . . . you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bottom: Well, I will undertake it. What beard 
were I best to play it in? 

Quince: Why, what you will. 

Bottom : I will discharge it in either your straw 
colour beard, your orange-tawny beard, your pur- 
ple-in-grain beard, or your French crown colour 
beard, your perfect yellow, etc. 


Heine’s paraphrase seems to have been made 
from the English, for it does not follow any of the 
German translations accessible to him. 


JuLtIA DAVENPORT RANDALL. 
Jena. 


1 Heine’s Samtliche Werke, hrsg. v. Ernst Elster 11, 59 
(Leipzig und Wien, n. d.). The italics are mine, but the 
quotation marks are Heine’s own. 
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Worpswortn’s Use or Mittron’s DEscrIPTION 
OF THE BUILDING OF PANDEMONIUM. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—To what extent a figure in poetry may 
prevail in a writer’s mind, and be reflected in his 
own work is strikingly exemplified in the case of 
Milton’s description of the building of Pande- 
monium, and its reappearance in the poetry of 
Wordsworth. It is not surprising that so earnest 
a student and passionate a lover of Milton should 
have been influenced by this most exquisite of all 
descriptions. The ‘‘rising like an exhalation’’ 
is the line which seems to have laid the deepest 
hold upon Wordsworth’s imagination. Could it 
have been that his own land, the country of the 
lakes, with its mists and drifting fogs, suggested 
a comparison with the picture of the palace rising 
like a mist ? 

Dorothy Wordsworth, in a letter to Mrs. 
Clarkson, dated from Elleray, November 12, 
1810, tells of the power which the rising mists in 
the mountains had to suggest Milton to Words- 
worth : 


‘‘The weather was heavenly when we were 
there,’’ she writes, ‘‘and the first morning we sat 
in hot sunshine on a crag, twenty yards from the 
door, while William read part of the fifth book of 
Paradise Lost to us. Heread The Morning Hymn, 
while a stream of white vapour, which coursed 
the valley of Brathay, ascended slowly and by 
degrees melted away. It seemed as if we never 
before felt deeply the power of the poet, ‘ Ye 
mists and exhalations, etc., etc.’ ’’ 


Here, it seems, must be proof positive of 
Wordsworth’s connecting the thought of Milton 
(P. L. v, 185f.) with the mists of his own land. 
And as deeply as he loved the country around 
Roydal Mount, so must the power of Milton’s de- 
scription have appealed to him, and become an 
unconscious part of his poetry. j 

In reference to his faith Wordsworth writes to 
Sir George Beaumont, May 28, 1825: 


*‘T look abroad upon Nature, I think of the 
best part of our species, I lean upon my friends, 
and I meditate upon the Scriptures, especially the 
Gospel of St. John ; and my creed rises up of 
itself, with the ease of an exhalation, yet a fabric 
of adamant.’’ 
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Surely a more beautiful use of the simile could 
hardly be found. 
In the Waggoner (Canto Iv) appears : 


And the smoke and respiration 

Rising like an exhalation, 

Blend with the mist—a moving shroud 
To form, an undissolving cloud ; 
Which, with slant ray, the merry sun 
Takes delight to play upon. 


Which suggests, not only the passage at P. L. 1, 
710f., but also the passage which Wordsworth 
read to Dorothy that morning, P. LZ. v, 185 f. 

In the Ode, Who rises on the banks of Seine? 
from the Poems Dedicated to National Independ- 
ence and Liberty, we find Wordsworth dependent 
upon the idea of building by the power of music : 


Whether, as bards have told in ancient song, 
Built up by soft, seducing harmonies ; 
Or prest together by the appetite, 

And by the power of wrong. 


In another Ode in the same series, When the 
Soft Hand of Sleep, he turns to the passage again, 
in a series of lines of rarest beauty through which 
the words of Milton gleam like jewels through a 
crystal goblet : 


Anon before my sight a palace rose 

Built of all precious substances,—so pure 

And exquisite, that sleep alone bestows 

Ability like splendour to endure : 

Entered with streaming thousands, through the gate, 
I saw the banquet spread beneath a Dome of state 

A lofty Dome that dared to emulate 

The heaven of sable night 

With starry lustre ; yet had power to throw 

Solemn effulgence, clear as solar light, 

Upon a princely company below, 

While the vault rang with choral harmony, 

Like some Nymph-haunted grot beneath the roaring sea. 


The ‘‘streaming thousands’’ is undoubtedly a 
recollection of Milton’s description of the lost 
spirits trooping into the newly built Pandemonium, 


With hundreds and with thousands trooping came. 


The beauty and proportion of a perfect building, 
rather than its rising to music or like a mist, 
appeals to Wordsworth in the Ode, Imagination— 
ne’ er before content. The highest praise he can 
bestow upon a proposed temple is :— 
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Bright be the Fabric, as a star 

Fresh risen and beautiful within !—there meet 
Dependence and infinite proportion just ; 

A Pile that Grace approves, and Time can trnst 
With his most sacred wealth, heroic dust. 


In The Excursion, fifth book, the lines 


For, from this pregnant spot of ground, such thoughts 
Rise to the notice of a serious mind 
By natural exhalation. 


suggest the rising of the building, naturally as an 
exhalation from the ground. 

Wordsworth’s use of this Miltonic figure with 
its accompanying similes may have been uninten- 
tional ; it undoubtedly was. The fact that it 
reappears so often and in so diverse a manner is 
but another proof of his admiration of and 
dependence upon Milton. 


AuiceE M. DunsBar. 
Wilmington, Del. 


THEORIES OF VISION IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Certain passages in our early poetry 
imply obsolete and primitiv theories of vision, 
seriously stated by the Greek filosofers. I have 
collected the following to which I should be glad 
to add. 


Spenser, Faerie Queen, 2, 11. 26, 1-2: 


For as the winged wind his Tigre fled, 
That vew of eye could searse him overtake. 


Milton, Samson Agonistes, 581-585 : 


But God who caus’d a fountain at thy prayer 

From the dry ground to spring, thy thirst to allay 

After the brunt of battle, can as easy 

Cause light again within thy eyes to spring, 

Wherewith to serve him better than thou hast. 
Dryden, The Hind and the Panther, Part 11, 74-76: 

Because philosophers may disagree 


Tf sight by emission or reception be, 
Shall it be thence inferred I do not see? 


An admirable account of Greek theories of 
sense-perception, up to and including Aristotle is 
Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Ale- 
maeon to Aristotle, by John I. Beare, M. A., Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1906. To this work my 
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attention is called by my friend Professor H. N. 
Gardiner. From it I draw a few hints in explana- 
tion of the above passages. 

According to Theofrastus, Alemaeon of Crotona 
held that the eye contains fire, as is evinst by 
the fact that a flash takes place within the eye 
when it receives a blow. (Beare, p. 11.) This 
would of itself perhaps sufficiently explain the 
passage of Samson Agonistes. But here we have 
also to reckon with the account of Milton’s symp- 
toms in his letter (No. 15) to Leonard Filaras : 
‘*T ought not to omit that while I had any sight 
left, as soon as I lay down on my bed and turnd 
on either side, a flood of light used to gush from 
my closed eyelids.’’ (Milton’s Prose Works, edited 
by St. John, Bohn, vol. 3, p. 508.) 

According to the Pythagorean theory, in sight 
a visual ray proceeds from the eye to the object of 
vision, reaching which it doubles back again to 
the eye, like a forearm outstretcht and then bent 
back again to the shoulder (Beare, p. 12). A 
somewhat similar theory is stated in the Timaeus 
of Plato (Beare, p. 44) to the effect that light 
issuing from the eye, is compacted with the sur- 
rounding daylight into a homogeneous whole, 
which when it collides with anything in the line 
of vision causes the sensation of sight. Both the 
Pythagoreans and Plato seem to give Dryden’s 
sight ‘‘by emission,’’ a theory which clearly 
underlies also the passage from Spenser. _ 

Dryden’s sight ‘‘by reception ’’ corresponds to 
several Greek theories. Thus Empedocles taught 
that emanations from the object perceivd enterd 
the perceptiv organ by certain pores (Beare, p, 
14). Further ‘‘ Democritus asserts that seeing is 
the reception of an image reflected from the ob- 
ject seen.’ (Alexander ad Aristotelem, in Beare, 
p. 30). 

Whether the direct source of the theory for any 
of the above passages of English poetry, may not 
have been a later Greek writer than Aristotle, I 
have not inquired. And I dout whether even 
Dryden had in mind any of the theories of the 
science of his own day. 


Henry Barrett HINCKLEY. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Lady M. We fail! 
Byron AND SHAKESPEARE. 7 screw your courage to the sticking- 
puace, 
And we'll not fail. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :-—Among the many good points of Mr. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s editing in the recent 
Murray Byron (London, 1898-1904) is the care 
with which the poet’s frequent reminiscences of 
well-known authors are recorded. There are, 
however, a few Shaksperian imitations that Mr. 
Coleridge has not noted, and which, too, have 
escaped the notice of Ludwig Fuhrmann (Die 
Belesenheit des jungen Byron, Berlin, 1903), and 
Ernst Zabel (Byrons Kenntnis von Shakespeare 
und sein Urteil itber ihn, Halle a. S., 1904). Let 
me call your attention, for instance, to the follow- 
ing parallels between Sardanapalus and Julius 
Cesar : 


(1.) 
(a) It were to die 
Before my hour, to live in dread of death, 
Tracing revolt. (Sard., 1, ii, 393-395. ) 


(b) Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
(Cesar, 11, ii, 32-33.) 
(2.) 


(a) Arb. Our business is with night—’tis come. 
Bel. But not 
Gone. (Sard., 11, i, 39-41.) 


(b) Ces. The ides of March are come. 
Sooth. Ay, Cesar ; but not gone. 
(Cesar, 111, i, 1-2.) 


With all proper scepticism in regard to verbal 
accidents, I think we may feel it to be quite 
possible that Byron’s unusually retentive mind 
was here reproducing vaguely remembered phrases 
from the great dramatist. 

Macbeth is one of the plays most quoted by 
Lord Byron, according to the tabulation of Herr 
Zabel ; but I have noted no references to Byron’s 
Marino Faliero in this section of the German’s 
study, although Mr. Coleridge has recorded at 
least these three clear parallels between this play 
and Macbeth : 


(1.) 
(a) Cal. But if we fail— 
I. Ber. They never fail who die 
In a great cause. 
(Mar. Fal., 1, ii, 93-94.) 
If we should fail,— 


(b) Macb. 


( Macbeth, 1, vii, 59-61.) 
(2.) 
(a) Would that the hour were come! we will not scotch, 
But kill. (Mar. Fal., 11, ii, 268-269, ) 


(5) We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it.! 
(3.) (Macbeth, 11, iii, 13. ) 


(a) And I repented ; but ’twas not for me 
To pull in resolution : what must be 
I could not change, and would not fear. 
(Mar. Fal., v, ii, 49-51.) 


(6) 1 pull in resolution and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth. 
(Macbeth, v, v. 42-44.) 


With these cases to establish a presumption of 
relationship between Marino Faliero and Macbeth, 
I may perhaps allow myself to note a few other 
possible cases of similarity that have come to my 
attention : 


(1.) 
(a) Doge. There’s blood upon thy face—how came it 
there? 
I. Ber. ’Tismine. (Mar. Fal., 1, ii, 334-335.) 


(6) Macb. There’s blood upon thy face. 
Mur. ’Tis Banquo’s, then. 
(Macbeth, m1, iv, 12-13.) 
(2.) 
(a) I. Ber. Let’s away—hark—the Hour strikes. 
Doge. On—On— 
It is our knell, or that of Venice.—On. 
(Mar. Fal., 11, i, 118-120.) 
(6) 1 go and it is done ; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 


That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 
(Macbeth, 11, i, 62-64). 
(3.) 


(a) When all is over, you’ll be free and merry, 
And calmly wash those hands incarnadine. 
(Mar. Fal., 111, ii, 508-509. ) 
(6) No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 
( Macbeth, 11, ii, 62-64. ) 
It is possible, of course, to go too far in drawing 
parallels, as I think Herr Zabel does in basing 


1Cf. Don Juan, x, 19: 
I *‘scotched not killed’’ the Scotchman in my blood. 
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proof of a Shaksperian reminiscence on the bare 
occurrence of the not uncommon noun ‘‘ where- 
abouts.’”’ I do not believe that quite the same 
objection can justly be lodged against the much 
rarer ‘‘ hands incarnadine,’’ nor, perhaps, against 
the word ‘‘ bodements,’’ which occurs in the next 
quotation. 


(4.) 
(a) Those horrible bodements which, amidst thethrong, 
I could not dissipate. (Mar. Fal., tv, i, 107-108. ) 


(5) Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbound root? Sweet bodements! good! 
(Macbeth, rv. i, 95-96.) 
(5.) 
(a) Will the morn never put to rest 
These stars which twinkle yet o’er all the heavens? 
I’m settled and bound up, and being so, 
The very effort which it cost me to 
Resolve to cleanse this Commonwealth with fire, 
Now leaves my mind more steady. 
(Mar. Fal., rv, ii, 71-76.) 


(0) I’m settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
(Macbeth, 1. vii, 79-80.) 

_ In this case the inaccuracy of Byron’s memory in 
regard to the expression ‘‘bound up’”’ does not 
necessarily disprove the resemblance. 

Finally, I should like to mention a reminis- 
cence of Ariosto that I have hit upon in The 
Vision of Judgment, stanza XCIII : 


The Bard Saint Peter prayed to interpose 
(Himself an author) only for his prose. 


Compare Orlando Furioso, xxxv, 28 (Saint John 
is speaking): 
Ch’al vostro mondo fui scrittore anch’ io. 


H. CaurcHMAN. 
Clark College. 


THE SpanisH Nove. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—I should like to bring to the attention 
of those readers of Modern Language Notes who 
are interested in Spanish literature and especially 
the picaresque novel, a book on Mateo Aleman, 
to which I have seen no reference in this country. 
It is the discourse read before the Spanish Academy 
in October of 1907 by D. Francisco Rodriguez 
Marfn, author among other works of a critical edi- 
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tion of Rinconete y Cortadillo, Cervantes estudié en 
Sevilla, Iwis Barahona de Soto and several books 
of folk-lore. 

Taking as a basis what was already known 
about Alemén, as given in the discourse read be- 
fore the Academy in Sevilla in 1892 by D. Joa- 
quin Hazafias, and a work by D. José Gestoso 
written in 1896 and entitled ‘‘ Nuevos datos para 
ilustrar las biograffas del maestro Juan de Malara 
y de Mateo Alemén,”’ el Sr. Rodriguez Marin 
searched through the various archives of Sevilla, 
Madrid, and Alcal4 de Henares for new details, 
which he found in abundance. Among them are 
Alemfn’s ‘‘partida de bautismo,’’ various refer- 
ences to his courses of study in Sevilla and Alcalé 
de Henares, a notice of his taking passage for the 
new world and of the exportation of his books, 
besides more than sixty ‘‘escrituras del ilustre 
autor sevillana 6 referentes 4 él.’’ 

Beginning with the removal of Hernando Ale- 
man to Sevilla a few years before the birth of his 
son Mateo, these facts new and old are woven 
together into a succinct biography, closing with 
Alemin’s taking passage for Mexico in June, 
1608 ; but of his stay there ‘‘ no sabemos sino lo 
que se colige de su Ortografia castellana, que allf 
terminé y public6é en 1609 y lo que en su libro 
inédito dijo Bartolomé de Géngora.’’ This last 
is a short reference to Alemén as a friend whom 
he had known before they left Spain together. 

Occasionally the author offers his own sugges- 
tion or explanation, as when he acknowledges that 
he could not find out in what academy Alemén 
studied the humanities and adds: ‘‘ presumo que 
las cursarfa en la del inclito Juan de Mal-lara’’ : 
or is obliged to confess that he cannot reconcile 
certain data that he has found. But on the 
whole the biography, though short, is one of facts 
with the references to the different archives and 
authors quoted, carefully noted that there may be 
no difficulty in verifying them. 

In conclusion Sr. Rodriguez Marin says that in 
Alem4n’s works one is able as in a far-off vision, 
to get the principal events of his life and the 
memories of the different countries and cities that 
he visited, but that it is only by a study of the 
facts that one can understand and rightly judge 
his works. 

The author has thrown much light on the life 
until recently little known, of one of the most 
important Spanish writers, and so aided greatly in 
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the understanding of what he calls ‘‘ indiscutible- 
mente el principe de nuestros libros picarescos’”’ 
—Guzmin de Alfarache. Indirectly the discourse 
furnishes an interesting comparison between the 
lives and characters of Alemén and Cervantes. 

The book also contains the discourse of Sr. 
Menéndez Pelayo in answer to that of Sr. Rodri- 
guez Marin. It is published by Francisco de P. 
Diaz, Plaza de Alfonso x11 .6 and is for sale in 
the Madrid bookstores. Price two pesetas. 


Auice H. BusHee. 


CaRLYLE’s Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Carlyle’s translation of Goethe’s work 
appeared in May, 1824, and several of the British 
magazines contain reviews of it in their August 
or September numbers, most of them being far 
from eulogistic in tone. In fact, the narrow, 
petty view which English critics took at that 
time of German literature is almost ludicrous. 
Think of a reputable critic saying of Goethe’s 
Faust that—‘‘on the whole, the absurdities of 
this piece are so numerous, the obscenities are so 
frequent, the profaneness is so gross, and the 
beauties are so exclusively adapted for German 
relish, that we cannot conscientiously recommend 
its importation, and still less the translation of it, 
to our English students of German literature!’’ * 
Some fifteen years later the literary critic of the 
same magazine suggests that it would have pleased 
his English readers better if Carlyle had omitted 
from his translation of Wilhelm Meister’s Lehr- 
jahre the passage describing Wilhelm’s adoration 
of the fair Mariana.* In contrast to such criti- 
cism the present writer would call attention to 
what seems to be the earliest public praise of Car- 
lyle’s translation, as the criticism is dated ‘‘ July 
31, 1824.’ It is found in the little publication 
called The Drama; or Theatrical Pocket Magazine, 
vol. 6, pp. 375 ff., and reads as follows : 


1 The Monthly Review (1810), vol. 62. 

? Book 1, chap. xvii. On this point compare Carlyle’s 
defence in the ‘‘ Translator’s Preface to the First Edition 
of Wilhelm Meister.” 


[ Vol. xxiv, No. 4, 


‘* It certainly has been with no little pleasure 
that I have lately perused a work, translated from 
Goethe, the title of which is ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship,’’ and which I most strongly re- 
commend to the lovers of the drama, as contain- 
ing more real knowledge and a deeper insight into 
that noble art, than any work which for a long 
time has appeared in this country. 

‘¢German literature has been unknown to us, ex- 
cepting in those tales of horror which form so large 
a portion of the works of all their authors; and 
the authors themselves seem to be lost upon us, if 
indeed we were ever acquainted with them.* For 
the translations usually fall so far short of the 
spirit of the original, that it may be said to be 
almost another work. Wilhelm Meister has 
brought us much nearer to a knowledge of 
Goethe, than any work of that admirable author 
which has appeared in English dress, and it is 
really gratifying to the feelings of an Englishman, 
to hear and read with what reverence his favourite 
part is spoken by one of the greatest geniuses 
that ever graced his country. The rapture with 
which Goethe speaks of Shakespeare, shows that 
he is really worthy of that high esteem in which 
he is held—all ages and all countries are happy 
to bear testimony of the worth of our immortal 
Bard. The character of Hamlet has fallen more 
particularly under the hand of Goethe—and as it 
will be more acceptable to hear the author’s own 
words, I have selected a few passages out of 
numerous other ones, which shew the opinions of 
the Germans on that highly drawn character. 

‘* In the present dearth of theatrical news, I hope 
these extracts will be acceptable, but to those who 
have the books themselves from which these are 
taken, I can only say they must read and admire. 
I am, Mr. Drama, Yours respectfully, Philo 
Kean.”’ 


The critic then quotes the famous passages from 
Vol. u, pp. 72 ff. and 165 ff. An amusing typo- 
graphical error occurs in the quotation of Carlyle’s 
statement of the ‘‘disturbances in Norway, the 
war with Young Fortinbras,’’ etc. The critic has 
it, ‘‘the disturbances in Norway, the bear with 
Young Fortinbras.’’ 


E. RicHArps. 
Princeton, N. J. 


3Cf. Beer’s English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century, 
p- 171, and Carlyle’s preface (p. vii) to his German 
Romance, 1827. 

* The passages are those treating of the composition and 
plot of the drama, and particularly the conception of 
Hamlet’s character. They are found in Book v, chapters 
4and 5. Lack of space prevents their quotation in this 
note. 
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